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Preface 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact has radically changed the 
strategic environment in which the Western mihtary forces must operate. Nowhere in the 
world is this more evident than in Europe, which formerly was the focal point of the 
bipolar superpower confrontation. In present-day Europe, the threat of massive Soviet 
aggression has given way to more subtle threats to the region’s stability. 

The effect of these historical developments on the Western mihtary institutions has 
been tremendous and they are stiU the governing factors behind the Western nations’ 
efforts in restructuring their mihtaries to match evolving national mihtary objectives and 
ever shrinking mihtary budgets. As these changes directly affect the way future mihtary 
operations wih be conducted in our area, we find it of fundamental value, as European 
mihtary professionals, to examine the consequences of the new strategic environment. 

It is the goal of this research paper to give an up-to-date analysis of how NATO, as 
the major mihtary ahiance in the European region, has been able to adapt to these 
changing circumstances until now, and to evaluate the viabihty of the ahiance as a security 
and stability provider in the future. 

We greatly appreciate the assistance of Squadron Eeader Dave Bye in the research 
process. His insights and comments helped us to focus our efforts within this very 
extensive subject, and challenged us to create a product of value. 
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Abstract 

NATO has successfully provided security and stability in Europe through the Cold 
War era. However, the disintegration of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact has 
changed the strategic environment in Europe. The new situation is defined by these 
significant facts: 

• A direct confrontation between two superpowers does not seem possible 

• Present day Russia does not have the influence zone it used to have 

• Some new nation states have appeared while others have disappeared 

• Geopohtical changes generate unrest and could spawn violent conflicts 
(e.g., Eormer Yugoslavia) 

• NATO has made fundamental pohtical and organizational changes to reshape 
herself to match the emerging security challenges 

This situation affects aU European countries and the North Atlantic aUiance’s 
members. These changes do not affect aU countries in the same way, because of their 
different geographical location, and their different internal pohtical and economic 
circumstances. 

Working within a framework of fundamental questions and issues common to aU 
members, three individual country perspectives from Denmark, Germany, and Spain are 
presented. In a final compare and contrast analysis between these country perspectives, 
the paper identifies major similarities in key areas influencing NATO’s future 
development. Based on these findings, this paper wiU estabhsh that the North Atlantic 
aUiance is stiU the best option for maintaining mihtary stabihty and security in Europe, 
even though the circumstances have changed since 1989. 



Chapter 1 provides a general introduction, establishes the thesis, and lim its the scope 
of this paper. Chapter 2 describes global trends and how they affect the strategic 
environment in Europe. Chapter 3 examines NATO’s adaptation, since 1989, to the 
emerging European security challenges. Chapter 4 is an intermediate summary, extracting 
key aspects of the common framework (Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 4), and it raises questions 
and considerations for the present and future development of NATO, forming the basis for 
the individual country perspectives. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 then provide these individual 
country perspectives. Chapter 8 compares and contrasts these perspectives in key areas 
that influence the future development of the alliance. EinaUy, Chapter 9 provides a 
summary of our research findings and our concluding remarks. 



Chapter 1 


Introduction 

For the United States and its allies, NATO has always been far more than 
a transitory response to a temporary threat. It has been a guarantor of 
European democracy and a force for European stability. That is why its 
mission endures even though the Cold War has receded into the past. 

—^William J. Clinton 

NATO’s foundation on 4 April 1949 was a manifestation of the widening ideology- 
driven break between the former Second World War aUies in the West and their Soviet 
controlled counterparts in the East. The break, characterized by Churchill as the Iron 
Curtain, had its origin in the Yalta Conference,^ which divided Europe into Eastern and 
Western spheres of influence. In effect, this confrontational setting, later described as the 
Cold War, would become the governing strategic overlay for the European security 
situation for the next 40 years. 

In this setting the NATO treaty was signed, to provide its members with collective 
security on the basis of the UN Charter’s Article 51.^ Central to the treaty was not only 
Article 5,^ stating a common agreement on the obhgation of mutual support in case of a 
mihtary attack on one of the member countries, but also an agreement to settle any 
internal differences within the aUiance in a peaceful manner. It was the first time in history 
that an organization was set up with these characteristics, formally binding the destiny of 
its members together in a far-reaching way. 
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In the 40 years of the Cold War, NATO successfully provided mihtary security and 
stabihty to its members by checking the massive Soviet threat against the Western 
European democracies. This was done in a deepening bipolar setting, fairly static in its 
nature, but where the stakes and the effort involved were tremendous. Security 
guaranteed by NATO, combined with parallel European cooperative efforts outside the 
mihtary field, made possible a period of unprecedented growth and prosperity on the 
European continent. 

With the relatively sudden disintegration of the Soviet Empire in the late 1980s, the 
bipolar strategic overlay hfted, and NATO was propeUed into a state of identity crisis. 
The main overriding threat gone, NATO’s very raison d’etre was questioned by some, 
while others, not questioning the ahiance itself, more cautiously recognized the need for 
change in strategic concept and tasks, if NATO was to remain a viable player in the new 
European strategic environment. 

The somewhat disconcerted initial European and American approach to the crisis in 
the former Yugoslavia in 1991 only emphasized that a common Western response to 
threats to the European security and stabihty was no longer a given. No current 
organization was in place at the time to deal effectively with these more complex threats 
that emerged because they were no longer suppressed by the usual strong strategic 
overlay. With the stakes decreasing in the region, Europe had lost its position as the focal 
area for US mihtary planning, and the area was now just one of several major security 
issues for the United States. This lead the US to assume a more reluctant leadership 
position, somewhat shifting the obhgation of initiative in security matters more to the 
European countries. 
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Since these early years of post-Cold War uncertainty, NATO has indeed adapted to 
the new European strategic environment by changing its strategic concept and by 
expanding its efforts in the pohtical field."^ Provisions for a strengthened European role in 
deahng with regional security matters have likewise been dehneated albeit not yet fuUy 
implemented. This is an ongoing process under constant evaluation, as the Western pohcy 
makers try to get a long-term grip on the evolving strategic environment in Europe. 

Thesis 

Based on NATO adaptation so far, we will argue in this paper, that NATO, 
capitahzing on its history of success in the Cold War, is stiU the best option for 
maintaining mihtary stabihty and security in the region, even though the circumstances 
have changed since 1989. NATO is the only organization that has the experience, 
command structure and the joint combined forces available to counter effectively the 
military dimension of emerging threats to stability in the region. 

The more complex geopohtical situation in the region will tend to erode the cohesion 
within the aUiance. While the major mihtary threat has vanished, new less massive but 
multifaceted threats constitute the most pertinent present danger to the complex and 
vulnerable structures of the European industrial countries. These threats, which are 
increasingly less mihtary in the classical sense, affect each member country in different 
ways, making it hard to find common solutions. In addition, their very nature requires the 
involved nations to look at security in broader terms. The present strategic concept of 
NATO, which is generahy agreed upon by the member states, addresses these new threats, 
by making provisions for more flexibihty in employment of forces,^ and less rigidity in the 
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definition of the alliance’s operational area. This has con fir med NATO’s role as a 
practical instrument of power, making the affiance viable also under the present 
circumstances. 

With the strengthened political side of NATO and the growing European 
responsibility for regional security and stability, the alliance now plays a changed but still 
important role also outside the purely military field. NATO must work in conjunction 
with a multitude of other organizations mostly with less military focus. The future 
stability of the region wifi depend upon the creation of a concerted European address to 
regional security issues, balanced and integrated with efforts within the NATO alliance, so 
that they support and supplement each other towards a common goal. 

Einafiy, even though American interest in Europe is waning, there is still a need to 
keep the US involved in the European security arena. Currently, only a US presence can 
off-set the Russian strategic potential, especially in the nuclear field, and US leadership in 
creating a common Western response is still important. Eooking into the future, there is a 
mutual benefit for the nations on both sides of the Atlantic in meeting the emerging 
challenges of the 2U' century, in unison, from a foundation of common shared values. 
NATO’s role in keeping the fink with the US strong, and the combined policy coordinated 
across the Atlantic cannot be overemphasized. 

Scope 

This paper wifi focus mainly on the evolving military security issues of present-day 
Europe and the consequences thereof, as they relate to NATO’s continuing existence and 
role as security and stability provider. We recognize, however, that it is becoming 
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increasingly difficult to view military security in isolation, especially in light of the trends 
in the European threat picture, which must be countered by comprehensive efforts using 
ah instruments of power. We wih seek to vahdate NATO’s continuing role within this 
setting. In short, the focus is at the national strategic level, and not the operational level. 

In outhning this paper, we have sought to set up a common framework in which 
fundamental questions and issues of common importance to ah members wih be addressed. 
It is outside the scope of this paper to analyze the issues raised in the common part and 
suggest possible courses of action. The framework is merely set up to function as the 
foundation and point of reference for the individual accounts and analyses of our 
respective national perspectives. Issues discussed in the common framework include the 
short-term adaptation, the enlargement question, the ahiance’s relationship with Russia, 
and general discussions relating to geopohtical, global and regional trends and changes in 
the threat environment. 

From the perspectives of three NATO members ( Denmark, Germany, and Spain ), 
and in relation to these countries’ national interests and objectives, our project wih in turn 
seek to answer if, and how, NATO can contribute to further the respective countries’ 
national security objectives. The individual Danish, German, and Spanish parts wih 
analyze the respective countries’ position within NATO, and the countries’ local 
circumstances with respect to threat and geopohtical and strategic position. By comparing 
and contrasting the national parts in key areas the group wih ihustrate to what degree 
NATO can accommodate the individual countries’ needs, and further indicate possible 
sources of challenge to the cohesion of the alliance. 
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We are fiilly aware of the fact that three country perspectives out of 16 wiU not 
represent the fuU array of national positions and circumstances that exist within NATO, 
but the three countries in question do provide significant variety in such central dimensions 
as size, geography, and duration of membership in the alliance.'' 


Notes 

^ Yalta Conference: A lli ed conference, attended by Roosevelt, ChurchiU, and Stalin in 
February 1945. Among the chief decisions agreed upon by the “Big Three” were the 
Soviet Union’s agreement to enter the war against Japan after Germany’s defeat; receiving 
occupation areas in the East in return. The Concise Columbia Encyclopedia. 1995 ed. 
Columbia University Press. Microsoft Bookshelf © 1987 - 1995 Microsoft Corporation. 

^ UN Article 51: “Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations....” Charter of the United Nations, San Erancisco, 26 June 1945; on-line, 
Internet, 16 March 1997, available from http://www.un.org/Overview/Charter/ 
contents.html. 

^ NATO Article 5: “The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against them all and 
consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of 
the right of individual or collective self-defence recognised by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area.” The North Atlantic Treaty, Washington D.C., April 4, 1949; on-hne, Internet, 16 
March 1997, available from http://www.vm.ee/nato/docu/basictxt/treaty.htm 

The Declaration of Rome is central in this respect. It will be dealt with in more 
detail in Chapter 3 of this paper. Eurther information on the Declaration of Rome is 
available in NATO Handbook 1992. Brussels. NATO Office of Information and Press. 
Not dated; on-line, Internet, 16 March 1997, available from: 
http ://w w w. s aclantc. nato. int/nato/ handbook/004.html 

^ The so-called Combined Joint Task Eorces. The estabhshment of these forces were 
endorsed by the NATO leaders at the 1994 Brussels Summit. NATO’s New Force 
Structures. NATO Pact Sheet No.5, Brussels, 1996; on-line, Internet, 16 March 1997, 
available from: http://www.vm.ee/nato/docu/facts/fs5.htm 

The dimensions are covered by our respective member states as follows: 

Denmark: Northern, small, original member, 4 April 1949 
Germany: Central, large. Second Accession, 23 October 1953 
Spain. Southern, medium. Third Accession, 10 December 1981. 
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Chapter 2 


Recent History and Emerging Trends 

The realization that communism was not a competitive ideology initiated the faU of 
the “Soviet Empire.” The Cold War was definitively over when the Soviet Union 
disintegrated in 1990. Soon after, the Warsaw Pact dismantled itself by decision on 1 July 
1991. 

Since the end of the Cold War, a remarkable historical event in the 20th century, new 
trends have emerged in the global and regional strategic environment. Along with 
reemergence of former or previously suppressed ones, they have given the network of 
relationships among traditional state-actors new dimensions, as well as giving non-state 
actors increasingly relevant roles in international affairs. 

Europe, as the potential focal point of confrontation, has not remained unaffected. 
Particularly, the disappearance of the overriding ideological and mihtary entrenchment has 
given way to multifaceted, multi-directional-oriented trends with cultural, economic, 
technological, and informational aspects of a predominantly destabihzing character. 
Although generally ahgned with global tendencies, regional trends could generate 
individual, often fragmentational characteristics. Accordingly, the violent disintegration of 
the Eormer Yugoslavia can be seen as a master example of destabihzing trends, 
challenging security and stability on the European continent. 
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Global Trends 


Since 1989, the main global trends can be identified and characterized as: increased 
cultural self-determination, expanded economic competition, accelerating technological 
progress, and comprehensive informational domination. 

Culture 

The end of the ideological competition has created outcomes which have affected 
countries of the former second and third world. The lack of pohtical influence has caused 
ideology to be replaced by a strong national oriented identity deriving from ethnical, and 
rehgious roots.^ Furthermore, the financial and pohtical support, provided by the former 
first and second world countries to preserve their ideological interests, has faded, 
reinforcing the predominant trend of strong cultural expression or nationalism. 

The inherent fragmentational force of nationahsm could easily break up states where 
populations have different ethnic and rehgious heritage.^ This can happen violently or 
peacefuhy, but always with the goal to create a nation-state or to become superior to 
another nation.^ 

Economy 

Turning the focus to another global dimension, ideological rivahy has also been 
replaced by expanded economic competition. Dechning mihtary dominance and the 
subsequent dwindhng of defense budgets have hberated funds for increasing investments 
and extensive trade. These factors, coupled with world markets, no longer hampered by 
the Iron Curtain, thus generate a global network of interdependencies and relationships."^ 
Developments are contradictory, however. While the Western World, stih dependent on 
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access to resources, has gained significantly from global changes, the third world 
countries have remained stagnant. Stagnation also describes the present situation of the 
former Soviet Union and her sateUite-states, although this has been caused by the socio¬ 
economic transition from a pubhcly owned, central planning market system to a free 
market system based upon private property, innovation, and investment. 

Generally, the lack of economic sohdity makes a state more vulnerable to any 
destabihzing forces. In particular, the widening prosperity gap has caused a continuous 
migration from developing countries to developed ones.^ Conversely, industriahzed 
countries increasingly tend to intervene in second and third world countries when 
destabilizing trends jeopardize access to vital natural resources.*^ 

Technology 

Technological progress is accelerating, generated predominantly by the highly 
developed industriahzed countries of the Western World. High output capacity, a cheap 
labor force, worldwide competition, and improved transportation support decreasing 
prices on the world market and increasing global availabihty of advanced and sophisticated 
technology for any purpose, even for less financially capable state and non-state actors.’ 

Technology with the most destabihzing character, in the form of large stockpiles of 
modern mihtary weaponry accumulated during the Cold War, has flooded the world 
market, proliferating predominantly into crisis regions.^ 

Information 

Starting as a subset of technology, information has recently become a dimension on 
its own with worldwide presence and effects. The advantage of processing data at high 
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speed in a global network has created instant availability of data at any point in the world, 
thus creating a kind of global community.^ 

Manipulative trends, particularly in the use of the media^'’ but also possible in financial 
transactions,^^ clearly demonstrate that, regarding information, there is a fine hne between 
benefit and abuse. Information has therefore evolved into a powerful tool, since the 
present complex economic and state systems have become heavily dependent on it. 

Changing Europe and Regional Trends 

The end of the Cold War has radically transformed the pohtical landscape in Europe. 
The strategic environment in particular provides an inconsistent picture. The continuing 
process of integration in Western Europe is opposed by fragmentational forces in the East 
and Southeast of the continent. Additionally, the diverse developments on the 
Mediterranean littoral have increasingly caught European attention. 

Eastern Europe 

Basically, the situation in Eastern Europe can be described as a vacuum of power, left 
behind by disappearing communism, that is being slowly fi ll ed by the consohdating and 
transitioning new democracies in the shadow of a weak, but in terms of resources stiU 
powerful, Russia. While the socio-economic and democratic transition of the Central and 
East European countries is characterized by the great effort to meet NATO’s and the 
EU’s requirements in order to rush under their protective umbrella, Russia remains 
unpredictable. Although her mihtary has been weakened by the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union, her nuclear and conventional mihtary potential, stored in huge arsenals, 
cannot be disregarded.^^ Eurthermore, inherent diverse pohtical and nationahstic trends. 
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and the inability to establish an economic foundation as an initial “stabihzer,” apparently 
make the step back to imperiahsm possible. The subsequent avalanche effect would 
undermine aU progress in Central and Eastern European countries, and could finally cause 
in a new division of Europe. 

The Balkans 

Since 1989, historical developments in the Balkans have been dominated by the fight 
between Serbs, Croats, and Muslims in the former Yugoslavia; a violent conflict, at times 
extreme, it was not expected ever to appear again in Europe after WWIL 

After the signing of the Dayton Peace Accord, in 1996, the Balkan region is stiU 
unstable. While European nations are trying to resolve this con fli ct in a long term effort, 
extreme nationahstic fervor, which started the war, is stiU present. The combination of 
rehgious and ethnic aspects, with poor economic conditions, underscore the strong 
fragmentational character of this trend. 

The migration of displaced persons and refugees, and the continuing nationahstic 
con fli ct between the factions using informational means could significantly affect other 
European countries on the continent. 

The Mediterranean Littoral 

In the global village, the Mediterranean Sea is no longer an insurmountable obstacle 
for emerging trends. Many countries, in particular on the North African rim, have 
increased the size of their mihtary forces during the last decade and some of them are 
already equipped with modern weapons. Unrest in, and radicahzation of, the Mus lim 
world, as weU as refugee flows into European countries, which obviously provide a better 
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and more prosperous future, could generate crises which Europe has never seen before 
and is not prepared to deal with/^ Undoubtedly, the clash of two major cultures, 
Christianity and Islam would affect the whole European theater. 

Western Europe 

While consohdating the integration process of the EU, Western Europe is increasingly 
becoming concerned about the continent’s security and stabihty. The initial approach was 
to generate a common European response to emerging crises, because it was anticipated 
that they would be of a less massive character. However, this approach failed during the 
initial part of the war in the former Yugoslavia. 

The Western European nations are determined to have the abihty to take responsive 
action to any emerging crisis on the European continent, thus they are restructuring 
NATO, the EU, and the WEU and reorganizing their relative configuration. Europe is 
capitahzing on the unique capabihties of NATO and the EU, with the WEU as the 
reinforcing European pillar of a new security network, in order to generate, 
instantaneously and with common agreement, any appropriate combination of instruments 
of power. 


Notes 
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Chapter 3 


NATO Adaptation after 1989 

The end of the East-West confrontation was the key cause for the major changes in 
the European geopohtical situation. Present and potential con fli cts with various 
intensities, causes, and objectives have replaced the Cold War’s bi-directional distinctive 
mihtary threat. Therefore, security demands have changed in emphasis from a reactive, 
mihtary, territorial protection to a projected response of combined mihtary, economic, and 
pohtical effort. This flexible “potential solution” should adapt to any con fli ct’s unique 
root causes and outcomes. Cooperation on the pohtical, economical, and mihtary level 
and great international flexibihty are required to provide an effective response to regional 
con fli cts. Eurthermore, these new types of con fli ct do not necessarily require the nuclear 
and strong conventional potential of the US, on which the European nations rehed during 
the Cold War. The American perception is that the European NATO members are 
capable of deahng with any kind of future European con fli ct on their own, thus shifting the 
US’s vital national interests from Central Europe to the Mediterranean. 

NATO, as one of the unique major IGOs, has been able to respond to emerging 
con fli cts and crisis in the changing European strategic environment. How did NATO try 
to overcome the almost simultaneous chahenges to its survival, such as strategic 
reorientation, reinforcement of pohtical capabihties, downsizing of member’s mihtary 
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forces, satisfaction of new security demands, and checking occurring con fli cts? The 
following paragraphs will describe NATO’s careful initial steps towards an uncertain 
future and illustrate how far the alliance has progressed. 


Initial inertia? 

The first significant step towards reorientation occurred in NATO’s Rome 
Declaration on Peace and Cooperation in 1991, which incorporates the aUiance’s new 
strategic concept. This concept laid out the foundation for a broader role of NATO as a 
combined pohtical and mihtary organization in order to manage future European security. 
Key objectives are: 

• the preservation and adaptation of sufficient mihtary capabihties for self defense, 
deterrence and emerging crisis, which threaten European security 

• the common pohtical effort to estabhsh and maintain dialog in order to find 
cooperative solutions for a European security, including arms control and 
disarmament^ 

To achieve those objectives NATO formulated four basic security tasks: 

1. NATO provides the undeniable foundation for a stable and secure European 
environment, based on the estabhshment and promotion of democratic structures 
and institutions, and the will to resolve any conflict peacefully 

2. NATO provides the forum for its members’ consultations about vital national 
interest and concerns 

3. Deterrence of hostilities or attacks directed against member states 

2 

4. Preservation of the strategic balance in Europe 

This general approach included the pohcy of taking on more European responsibihty 
(strengthening the European pillar) as well as stressing the transatlantic hnk as being stiU 
vital for the fulfillment of NATO’s future missions. 

Overall, this concept illustrates NATO’s recognition of its future role in a new 
European era, although it took two years to find a common consensus to be declared in 
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Rome on 8 November 1991. The security challenges of the subsequent years have 
demonstrated well, that the process of change in the strategic environment has not finished 
yet. At least NATO’s gradual adaptation to new situations vahdates the investment of 
two years’ geopolitical trends assessment. 

Changes in policy 

The major change in NATO’s pohcy is the estabhshment and reinforcement of its 
pohtical capabihties. At least three of the four mentioned tasks include predominantly 
pohtical actions. With dialog as the magic key, NATO invited the Central and Eastern 
European countries to the North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC) in December of 
1991. This Council provided a forum in order to generate mutual confidence on the basis 
of assistance in security issues and dialog about any national concern. Practically, it 
continued in the Partnership for Peace (PfP) project started in January 1994 with the goal 
to generate international responsibihty and improvements to multinational forces’ 
peacekeeping missions. So the consensus on NATO’s enlargement to the East is a 
cornerstone of the successful integration process of Central and Eastern European 
countries, although it leads presently to pohtical disagreement with Russia,^ an issue, 
NATO currently has no satisfying long term solution for. Russia’s proposed idea, to give 
her fuU membership, would resolve this problem, but was rejected by NATO, because of 
the internal European imbalance that it would cause. Aware of the North African 
Maghreb Belt as a permanent region of crisis and inherent destabihzing forces, NATO 
recently extended dialog to countries along the Mediterranean httoral. EventuaUy, 
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political talks with the WEU, the EU and the OSCE concluded in a concept of mutual 
support and complementary contribution to preserve European security and stability. 

According to mihtary capabihties, and based on the new strategic concept, NATO 
started in 1992 to shape its forces for future missions. The formation of flexible, ready, 
integrated and multinational Rapid Reaction Eorces (RRE) was NATO’s first step in 
developing the abihty to generate an instant response to emerging crises. Additionally, 
this wiU enhance the integration of European nations, while overcoming the consequences 
of national mihtary downsizing. Also, out of area missions, as long as they are carried out 
by UN mandate, have been added to the NATO force’s repertoire. Improvement of 
forces’ employment led to the decision on the formation of the Combined Joint Task 
Eorce (CJTE) in 1994"^ as a continuation of RRE and the final adaptation to the new types 
of con fli ct and crisis. As a result of the changing missions, NATO’s command structures 
altered and were simphfied and streamhned in 1996.^ Eess nuclear dependence due to a 
reduced nuclear threat also supports arms control and disarmament as instruments to 
control and prevent proliferation.'’ 

In total, NATO estabhshed a variety of determined and effective instruments to adapt 
to new European security demands. 

NATO’s role in Yugoslavia 

ParaUel to NATO’s reorientation phase, which apparently concluded with the decision 
about its final reform in 1996 in Berhn, the Yugoslavian con fli ct occurred. NATO’s role 
in this con fli ct has been twofold. Eirstly, the ahiance provided forces under UN command 
as a contribution to UNPROEOR from 1 December 1994 to the 20 December 1995. 
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Secondly, under her own authority, NATO enforced, with IFOR troops, the following of 
the Dayton Peace Accord’s conditions. 

Due to the failure of a common European pohtical effort to solve the Yugoslavian 
conflict, the first engagement under UN command was a careful step towards setting in 
practice its new strategy. Different national interests under the cover of UN, as well as 
complex and confused command structures hampered an effective impact of NATO troops 
in the Balkans. Those bad experiences led finally to the approval of the second mission 
under UN mandate but NATO command—IFOR (Implementation Forces). Experiences 
from this recently finished mission demonstrated that the presence of common European 
interests provides the opportunity of determined, and therefore effective, employment of 
forces. Eventually, IFOR was a successful test for NATO’s new security role in Europe 
as it additionally integrated non-NATO forces (Russians as the most noteworthy ones) and 
its effort was coordinated with the EU and the OSCE.^ NATO was able to generate the 
necessary common pressure on the warring factions in order to force them to the 
negotiation table. This finally resulted in the Dayton Peace Accord, concluding the 
hostihties at the same time. Regarding nation building and assistance, it was the first time 
NATO was challenged and has been able to provide appropriate forces for this new type 
of missions. 


Notes 

^ NATO’s New Strategic Concept is part of the “Rome Declaration on peace and 
cooperation.” On-line. Internet, 10 January 1997. Available from 
http://www.vm.ee/nato/docu/facts/fsl2.htm 
^Ibid. 

^ Voigt, Karsten and Tomas Wachster. The enlargement of the Alliance. Draft 
Special Report of the Working Group on NATO Enlargement. May 1995. 
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Notes 


'^The Concept of Combined Joint Task Forces was endorsed at the Brussels summit 
1994. NATO’s New Force Structures. NATO Fact Sheet No.5, Brussels, 1996. On-hne. 
Internet, 18 March 1997 Available from: http://www.vm.ee/nato/docu/facts/fs5.htm. 

^ Chairman’s Summary Of The Meeting Of The North Atlantic Cooperation Council. 
Berlin. 4 June 1996. On-hne. Internet, 18 March 1997. Available from: 
gopher://marvin.nc3a.nato.int/00/natodata/PRESS/COMMUNIQUE/1996/nac64.96 

^ NATO’s New Forces Structure. NATO Eact Sheet No.5, Brussels, 1996. On-hne. 
Internet 12 Eebruary 1997. Available from: http://www.vm.ee/nato/docu/facts/fs5.htm 
^“Einal communique.” In Press communique M-NAC(DM)-2(96)89. North Atlantic 
Council meeting 13th June 1996. 
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Chapter 4 


Future of NATO based on History and Trends 

The challenges we will face in this new Europe cannot be comprehensively 
addressed by one institution alone, but only in a framework of interlocking 
institutions tying together the countries of Europe and North America. 

—The Rome Declaration on Peace and Cooperation 
The development to this date and the trends discussed earher, wiU shape the 
circumstances under which NATO wiU have to exist in the future. The aUiance’s viabihty 
as a future security and stabihty provider for its member states, wiU be tested under these 
circumstances, and this wiU require active NATO involvement. In the following chapter 
we will outhne some of the central issues remaining to be addressed, or only partially 
solved at this time. 


Enlargement 

There is a natural urge within most Central and Eastern European countries to seek 
security by joining estabhshed Western European organizations including NATO. The 
fact that many of the projected emerging threats and factors of instabihty are originating 
within these countries, makes it equally desirable for Western Europe that a suitable 
arrangement be made, in which stabihty can be projected eastward. This wiU have to be 
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done not only in a military sense through NATO, but maybe more importantly at the 
economic and political level through other organizations with the EU as the leading entity. 

To spread the “security umbrella” to include the Eastern European countries without 
ahenating or isolating Russia, will be the major task of the aUiance well into the future. An 
enlargement without some sort of Russian consent, will only create a new dangerous 
divide in Europe albeit further to the east than the old Iron Curtain. 

Conflict Responses 

In general, it can be said that the recent geopohtical trends have made con fli cts on a 
total war scale less likely. The disintegration of the Soviet Union and the instabihty 
combined with large conventional and nuclear forces stiU present, leaves a latent risk for a 
major con fli ct. However, with the Russian forces in general disarray, the strategic 
warning time has grown considerably for the West in this respect, and the present security 
interests of Russia do not seem to warrant any full-scale military adventures. 

With respect to the most likely con fli ct scenarios in the European region, the trend is 
that response to violation of NATO territory will give way to the need for NATO to 
engage outside its traditional area to counter sources of instabihty in a more pro-active 
manner. Provisions for this kind of operation under UN and/or OSCE tasking have been 
made,^ as iUustrated by the engagement in the former Yugoslavia. The new strategic 
concept of the ahiance based on The Declaration of Rome,^ lays out guidelines for these 
activities, but a further long-term refinement of policy and limitations will be needed. 
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Common Response to less Common Conflicts 

The alliance can no longer be unidirectional in its planning, but must maintain a high 
degree of flexibihty to respond to different types of con fli cts originating from different 
geographical sources.^ How to plan for future potential conflicts, and where to put the 
aUiance’s main effort remains a central issue, and a potential challenge to the cohesion of 
the alliance. 

The projected change in the nature of future con fli cts wiU make them less mihtarily 
intensive, but pohticaUy harder to handle. The actors wiU be non-traditional either being 
non-state actors or international movements, not seeking direct mihtary confrontation but 
rather acting as destabihzing factors. In some sense this wiU put more emphasis on 
instruments of power other than the mihtary, and one can foresee a prolonged phase of 
pohtical activity before a potential con fli ct escalates to the traditional mihtary level. This 
shift in the nature of con fli ct wih require the ahiance to adapt to new roles, putting more 
emphasis on non-traditional mihtary missions as peacekeeping and peacemaking, while stih 
requiring the ahiance to hold a viable mihtary option behind the members common 
political strategy. 

If future conflicts are to be resolved effectively before an actual outbreak of mihtary 
hostihties, it wih require an effective method of crisis management for the region. A 
timely show of strong sohdarity within the ahiance wih be an important factor at the 
pohtical level. Getting this common pohtical response has been a notorious problem for 
the European nations, and any easy solution does not present itself, although this issue is 
being addressed within the European Union."^ 
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Force Structure for the Future 


One suggested way of securing a timely and optimized response to smaller future 
conflicts, is by using what has been termed as the “opt in / opt out pohcy,” where a 
coahtion of some NATO members responds to a con fli ct with lim ited cooperation and 
support from the whole aUiance. This should replace the need for total consensus before 
commencing mihtary operations in the region. Some questions stiU remain to be 
addressed, most notably, the imphcations for the common force structure and the issue of 
what can be termed “passive consensus”; to allow the use of common command systems 
and infrastructure without common total commitment. 

To set up a force structure working under the above mentioned conditions will 
require a high degree of flexibihty as the nature of con fli cts will vary, as may the involved 
nations. The abihty for rapid power projection will be important, and the addition of out- 
of-area operations to the traditional NATO tasks will put further emphasis on mobihty and 
hft over distances not usually negotiated by most NATO countries in the traditional 
setting. 

One driving factor in the way the structure will evolve, is the general tendency of 
downsizing under the present budget constraints. By optimizing the contributions of the 
individual members to the common force structure some rationahzation benefits can be 
gained. Combined Joint Task Forces (CJTF), with characteristics as hsted above and 
suitable for the expected threat, have been planned at this time.^ The practical 
imphcations of trying to optimize the CJTF structure based on each individual 
contributor’s unique capabihties versus retaining the individual nation’s right to opt in or 
out, have not been tested so far. 
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NATO and Other European Security Structures 


The structures of cooperation in Europe remaining from the Cold War-era have 
different, but somewhat overlapping capabihties. The creation of an environment, where 
these organizations are able to supplement each other as opposed to muddle security 
issues or directly compete against each other, is very important. Problems in doing so, 
include the fact that the different organizations by and large relate to different lOPs, and 
that there is not total membership congruence between the various organizations. This 
can lead to a highly complex and slow pohtical process and may have imphcations for the 
effectiveness of a future NATO mihtary response and for the general cohesion of the 
alliance. 

The total success of these organizations’ combined efforts hinges on their abihty to 
motivate countries to follow their recommendations, and their abihty to project security 
and stability in a complementary manner. 

Effects ou the Trausatlautic Liuk 

Although the US wiU stiU be committed to maintaining European security,'’ the region 
is now no longer the focal point for the US mihtary planners, but merely one among many 
areas of US mihtary interest. This wih lead to less US engagement in European matters. 
A continued decline in the US leadership role in Europe wih put more emphasis on the 
European pihar of the ahiance, and the question is: whether common European pohcy can 
be formed effectively with less US engagement, and if so whether this wih correspond to 
American wishes? 
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Some issues work in favor of keeping the transatlantic link strong. The common 
interest in keeping Russia engaged in some sort of mutual security arrangement may 
presently be the most obvious. Simply due to size, the Russian issue is not only European, 
but global in its nature. The common US and European interest in countering emerging 
global trends, such as international crime, terrorism, and nuclear prohferation, should also 
be noted. This does not, however, change the fact that the new strategic European 
environment most probably will lower the American stakes in the region, generally 
resulting in a trend of less US involvement in the European theater. 

In the future, NATO will have an important role to play, as the organization binding 
Europe and North America together in a coordinated way, under these changed 
circumstances. 


Notes 

^ At the meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Oslo in June 1992 agreement was 
reached on providing conditional support for CSCE peace-keeping activities on a case-by¬ 
case basis, including making available AUiance resources and expertise. NATO Handbook 
1992. Brussels. NATO Office of Information and Press. Not dated. Available from: 
http ://w w w. saclantc. nato. int/nato/handbook/000. html 

^ The Declaration of Rome, 1991. Official Declaration agreed upon by the Heads of 
State and Government participating in the meeting of the North Atlantic Council. Rome. 8 
November 1991. Available from: http://www.saclantc.nato.int/nato/handbook/098.html 
^ ‘To ensure that [....] the A lli es’ forces can play an effective role both in managing 
crises and in countering aggression against any AUy, they will require enhanced flexibihty 
and mobility and an assured capability for augmentation when necessary.’ Ibid.. 

The emphasis on a coordinated comprehensive response is also present in the Rome 
Declaration. Ibid., para 32-34. 

^ The estabhshment of these forces were endorsed by the NATO leaders at the 1994 
Brussels Summit. NATO’s New Force Structures. NATO Eact Sheet No.5, Brussels, 
1996. Available from: http://www.vm.ee/nato/docu/facts/fs5.htm 

^ Europe is stiU considered a ‘vital US interest’ The White House. A National 
Security Strategy of Engagement and Enlargement. Washington. U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Eebruary 1996, page 35. 
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Chapter 5 


The Danish Perspective—Small State Security 

When the elephants fight, the grass suffers; when they make love, it also 
suffers. 

—Hakan Wiberg, from old proverb 

It is evident that European security pohcy is not formulated in Copenhagen. The size 
of the country and its relative power naturally tend to make Danish pohcy more reactive in 
nature, commenting on, and adding a Danish flavor to, trends in the common great power 
pohcy formulations. The impact of specific Danish ideas on the future development of 
NATO should be viewed in this hght. The fundamental effects of the changing security 
environment on Denmark are, however, indicative of changes in the general situation of 
most small European states, and has, as such, applicability beyond our national borders. 

The Danish security situation has changed radicahy since 1989. Erom being a front 
line state, only a few minutes away from potential hostile air bases, we are now in a 
situation, where a direct mihtary threat is considered non-existing.^ Disregarding a short 
period immediately after WWI, this situation is unprecedented in Danish history.^ Eocus 
and effort can now be shifted to threats of a more indirect nature without jeopardizing the 
nation’s core military security objectives. 

The absence of a direct mihtary threat against our territory and the hfting of the Cold 
War strategic overlay has left Denmark and other smaU states^ more freedom of action in 
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policy formulation. This has had three major effects: Danish foreign pohcy as a whole has 
become much more profiled, especially in the local geographic region; secondly, the use of 
the mihtary instrument of power now ironically plays a bigger role in foreign pohcy 
formulation than during the Cold War, and finally from being a net receiver of mihtary 
reinforcements, Denmark is now actively contributing forces to regional out-of-area 
operations. 

Focusing more directly on NATO and the Danish relationship with the organization, 
this leads to the following thesis: For Denmark there are no mihtary security alternatives 
to active participation in the NATO aUiance, and even in the context of a wider definition 
of security, the aUiance’s central position should not be radically altered. In the key areas 
of NATO future development: enlargement, out-of-area involvement and the continued 
US involvement in Europe, Danish pohcy is clear and it is supported by practical mihtary 
solutions. The Danish reservations on the issue of further European integration and the 
nation’s status as WEU observers, may have imphcations for Denmark’s participation in 
the planned CJTEs, but the latest clarification of the relationship between NATO and the 
WEU on these matters would seem to lessen the effect of this particular Danish status."^ 

Traditional Danish Security Policy 

To understand the decisions being made about present day Danish security pohcy and 
our position, which is sometimes at odds with the European mainstream, it is necessary to 
give a short background and paint a picture of Danish foreign policy prior to 1989. 
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Historical Background 

Through history, the Danish security situation has mainly been dictated by the 
country’s geographical position, being the cross-roads between Northern and Central 
Europe and controller of the access to the Baltic Sea. With the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, the nation’s abihty to act as a regional power in any way irreversibly vanished. The 
consohdation of power on the European continent in the 19* century into fewer and larger 
states totally changed the regional security environment, and from the late 19* century the 
nation’s relative weakness was powerfully underscored by a united and ever-stronger 
Germany.^ 

Until the estabhshment of NATO, Denmark reacted to this environment by pursuing a 
pohcy of neutrahty with a high degree of deference to German security interests, and a 
defense pohcy of pacifistic flavor, characterized by skepticism toward the effectiveness of 
mihtary means.'’ The pohcy proved to be only partly successful, in that it kept the nation 
out of WWI but did not hinder the WWII occupation. During the same period, 
international disputes involving Denmark were successfuhy resolved in a peaceful manner 
under the auspices of The Eeague of Nations and The International Court.’ The formative 
effect of these experiences on the Danish foreign pohcy tradition can be traced forward to 
present day Danish involvement and emphasis on international organizations hke the UN 
and OSCE. 

Danish security pohcy after WWII has evolved around our NATO participation. The 
obhgation to defend the Danish North Atlantic region (Greenland and the Eaeroe Islands), 
constitute a unique problem and gives the nation a strengthened Atlantic focus. Generahy, 
support for Danish membership of NATO has been without question, even though some 
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attempts have been made over time to facilitate a “softer” security policy than was 
generally evident within the aUiance. The non-acceptance of the stationing of nuclear 
weapons and foreign troops in peacetime on Danish soil are examples of this. These 
measures, together with corresponding acts by the other Scandinavian countries within 
and outside NATO have been characterized by some as contributing factors in creating a 
Nordic area of relatively low tension.^ 

The low point of Danish NATO participation was reached in the early eighties, when 
the normally broad Danish defense support from most parties in Parhament collapsed 
under the influence of NATO’s INF pohcy.^ From a period known as the “foot-note era,” 
Denmark was just slowly working its way towards a more accepted position within the 
alliance, when the events of 1989 totally altered the situation. 

The Five Traditional Tracks of Danish Foreign Policy 

An alternative way of looking at Danish Foreign pohcy before 1989 and the effects of 
the new European order, is from a more theoretical, systemic view-point. This approach 
will somewhat simphfied show that Danish foreign pohcy until recently was pursued along 
five distinct tracks, each representing a certain pohcy goal and each associated with an 
international organization: 

1. The global track, where the UN served as a frame for efforts to create an 
international legal order. 

2. The Atlantic track, where NATO took care of security. 

3. The Western European track, where the EC contributed to economic welfare. 

4. The All European track, where CSCE (later OSCE) sought to overcome the 
consequences of the division of Europe. 

5. The Nordic track, which constituted the basis for a sense of identity (Nordic 
Council).^'’ 
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On the grand scale, the division between the tracks was not total. Track 1, 3 and 5 all 
dealt with furthering traditional Danish values, albeit within different geographical settings. 
A more “watertight” partition existed between the security track and the economic track. 
Most Danish discussions on EC issues, including those of integration, have traditionally 
been focused on the economic dimension, somewhat naively neglecting most other 
pohtical and security related questions. This serves well to illustrate part of the 
predicament that Denmark found itself in, when the above mentioned tracks became quite 
“shppery” as a result of the Soviet collapse and the accelerating European integration. 
Danish reservations toward the EU and especially the WEU will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

National Military Objectives prior to 1989 

As a result of the country’s relative weakness compared to the Warsaw Pact forces in 
the close proximity, the Danish mihtary objectives were reahsticaUy modest and focused 
almost entirely on the Danish territorial area. In general terms, the objective was to 
protect the Danish territory only for a lim ited period and in a way sufficient to secure the 
arrival of aUied reinforcements, and then to cooperate as part of the NATO aUiance. In 
practical terms this meant that the force structure was tailored for stationary anti-invasion 
defense, operating from fixed bases and relying in part on territorial home-guard units. 

The strong Danish engagement in out-of-area operations, e.g., providing observers to 
UN peacekeeping operations, constitutes one of the exceptions to this arrangement, and 
can be viewed as our efforts along the UN foreign pohcy track. However, troops for UN 
duty were drawn from regular units and no real expeditionary support structure was set 
up. In summary, emphasis was almost solely on the defense of Danish territory. 
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Post-Cold War Danish Security 


Compared to the Cold War era, Danish security pohcy has undergone tremendous 
change. The driving force in these changes has naturally been the changed strategic 
environment. The disappearance of the East-West confrontation has hfted the strategic 
overlay and has given especially small states more room to maneuver in the foreign pohcy 
field, but more importantly, the direct mihtary threat to the Danish territory has practically 
vanished. 


Local Threat Assessment 

The official government notes on the present Danish Defense Act from late 1993 sum 

up the threats against Denmark as follows: 

The Government is of the opinion that under the present circumstances 
there exists no direct mihtary threat against fundamental Danish security- 
pohtical values, interpreted as the existence, integrity and sovereignty of 
the nation. 

A number of current and latent con fli cts do, however, represent threats 
against extended Danish security-pohtical goals and values, which are 
contained in the principles regarding peaceful adjustment of frontiers, the 
observance of human rights, the development of democratic systems, as 
well as viable social, economic, and ecological development. Such 
con fli cts may have their origins within pohtical, social, ethnic, rehgious 
conditions, or the availabihty of natural resources and often manifest 
themselves locally, but there is a risk that they may spread. A similar risk 
may emanate from the increasing prohferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, missile technology, high technology conventional weapons, 
etc... 

The Government is of the opinion that under the present circumstances, the 
direct mihtary threat against the fundamental Danish security-pohtical 
values has been replaced by a number of local con fli cts and con fli ct 
potentials. “ 

Looking at the origins of potential con fli cts as stated above, it can be seen that the 
Danish threat assessment is very much in concert with the present US security concerns 
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and the global trends discussed earlier in this paper. From a local standpoint, the most 
pressing security concerns are directed towards the Baltic states and the Russian areas 
bordering the Baltic Sea. Conflicts spawned from ethnic minority problems and social 
unrest in this area, probably constitute Denmark’s most direct security problem. 

Some concern has been raised over the fact that the removal of former Soviet 
weapons from the Central European theater as part of the CEE agreement has actually 
increased the mihtary potential, including nuclear weapons, in the Nordic and Arctic flank 
area, thus increasing the area’s relative strategic importance and increasing the risk of a 
nuclear ecological disaster. The overall trend in the Danish threat picture is, however, 
that the mihtary threat has diminished dramatically, and that non-mihtary threats now seem 
to be the most likely to be faced in the future. This fact has led the Danish pohcy makers 
to base the present defense policy on a broader security concept. 

New Danish Security Policy 

Danish security pohcy has clearly not been static since 1989, but in the period 
following the collapse of the Soviet Union some general trends have crystaUized, based on 
the new strategic situation. These trends reflect different dimensions of the new security 
situation and are not all unique to the Danish situation. 

Perhaps most notable is the fact that security has become “divisible” now that the 
governing strategic overlay has gone. This has led to some regionalization of Danish 
security pohcy both at the European level as well as in the local area, introducing new 
organizations and shifting emphasis from existing ones. At the European level the main 
shift has been the increased involvement of the EU, a process which Denmark has had 
some reservations about on the mihtary front, but has followed in other areas of pohcy. In 
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the local area the regionahzation trend has led to a multitude of hi-, tri-, and multilateral 
efforts on security issues. 

The broadening of the security concept has led to an increased use of non-mihtary 
lOPs and institutions in formulating the security pohcy, and increased attention has been 
given to the so-called “soft security measures” like foreign development aid, supervision 
of former Soviet nuclear plants, accommodation of refugees, and cooperation against 
international crime. This trend is in many ways very well hnked to traditional Danish 
pohcy goals,and consequently efforts in these areas have increased considerably. The 
total Danish expenditure on international non-defense related efforts is now higher than 
the defense budget. Along the same hues, making NATO more pohticaUy oriented with 
the introduction of the NACC and the PfP programs has been welcomed by Danish pohcy 
makers, and Denmark has played a very active role in the enlargement process, especiahy 
in the Baltic area. 

At the same time and somewhat in contrast, it has now become more feasible for a 
smah state hke Denmark to use it’s military lOP in foreign pohcy formulation, partly 
because of the increase in number of international mihtary tasks such as peacekeeping, 
which has traditionahy been an area of strong Danish involvement. As an example, 
Denmark is engaged significantly with troops and equipment in the UN peacekeeping 
operations in the former Yugoslavia. The Danish forces are deployed with heavier 
equipment than most other nation’s deployed forces, to include main battle tanks, and 
Denmark has had the highest per capita participation among the UN forces in the area.^’ 

Over ah, it can be stated, that Danish security pohcy has become much more active 
and more international than during the Cold War. The new reduced threat level has 
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enabled Denmark to actively follow extended security-political goals and values, without 
lowering the priority of the fundamental security-pohtical goals/^ In other words, one can 
say that in the present situation, the nation’s core security interests are best protected by 
active engagement in solving potential crises in the European area, before they can 
develop a mihtary dimension or spread to our immediate neighborhood. This is a 
significant change of focus from prior to 1989 where the security focus was confined more 
directly to protecting Danish territory by mihtary means, and the change conforms weU to 
the presently stated NATO and EU policies on the subject. 

Enlargement. Two areas of this more active pohcy have received particular 
attention in Denmark. Out-of-area operations, which wiU be discussed in more detail 
later, and secondly, the enlargement process. This process, which runs more or less 
concurrently along both NATO and EU tracks has been supported very actively by 
Denmark for various reasons. Eirst of all, for a smaU state, stabihty is of paramount 
importance, and the enlargement process is addressing the very task of projecting stabihty 
into the former Warsaw Pact countries, whether through NATO or through the EU. 
Secondly, the process can also be seen as supporting the local efforts of definitively 
disengaging the Baltic states from sources of instabihty in the Russian area and further 
consohdating their status as independent nations. This is a process which in particular has 
been spearheaded by Denmark, with its outspoken support since the days when the three 
republics broke away from Russia.^^ 

Eike ah NATO countries, Denmark is naturahy very much concerned about not 
creating new dividing hnes between the ahiance and Russia through the enlargement 
process. The active pohcy towards the Baltic states has therefore been fohowed by 
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parallel attempts to engage the neighboring Russian area in the process of creating a stable 
East Baltic development, which also takes legitimate Russian wishes into consideration. 
After some initial success in the cooperative efforts between Denmark and Russia, the 
Russian handhng of the situation in Chechnya has led Denmark to a temporary halt in 
implementing further cooperative measures.^'’ This serves to show the dehcate balance of 
keeping a good working relationship with a nation, which in many areas stiU pursues 
pohcies totally unacceptable to the Western democracies. However, even if the current 
expectations for the direct Danish-Russian cooperation thus are low, indicating in a small 
way, that a de facto division may be a future reahty, the prospect for a former front hue 
state of having an increased buffer by moving this dividing hue further to the East, is not 
altogether unpleasant. 

The last, but not the least important reason, is more indirect in its nature. Actively 
seeking NATO enlargement and combining this with a corresponding effort in the EU fits 
nicely with the Danish view on the European integration process. Because of the 
perceived danger of giving up excessive sovereignty, Denmark has concerns about a too 
rapid and too deep European integration, and by widening the number of member states, 
this process can be effectively slowed down. Erom a Danish viewpoint, focusing mostly 
on the economic aspects, the present level of integration is fairly ideal, and it is not 
necessarily desirable to ever reach the full set of goals for the integration. What is 
important, however, is the integration process itself,^^ because that keeps the greater 
European powers in constant positive political contact. 
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New National Military Objectives 


The Danish National Mihtary Objectives are laid down by Parhament in the Defense 
Act,^^ and supplemented by multi-partisan defense agreements usually covering a 4-5 year 
period, dehneating expenditure levels and regulating force structures, etc.. The current 
Defense Act is from December 1993 and it clearly shows the transformation from local 
focus to the broader security perspective, and it also shows the importance of NATO in 
the Danish security structure. The following excerpt from the act is included to illustrate 
this: 


Aims and Tasks of the Armed Forces 

(1) The Armed Forces shall contribute to furthering peace and security. 

(2) The Armed Forces constitute an important security pohtical mean[s] 
whose aims are to: 

1) Prevent conflicts and wars. 

2) Uphold the sovereignty of Denmark and secure the continued 
existence and integrity of the country. 

3) Further a peaceful development in the world with due respect 
for human rights. 

(3) Under the mandate of either the United Nations or the OSCE, the 
Danish Armed Forces shall with mihtary means, directly or through NATO, 
contribute to con fli ct prevention, peace-keeping, humanitarian and similar 
tasks. 

(4) As an integrated part of NATO, the Armed Forces shall be able to: 

1) Accomphsh missions involving the prevention of conflicts, crises 
management as weU as carry out effective resistance in case of 
attacks on Danish territory and complete defense of Denmark and 
neighboring areas in cooperation with aUied forces, including the 
punctual reception, support and implementation of operations with 
allied forces deployed as reinforcements. 
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2) Participate in prevention of conflicts, crises management, and 
defense within the area of NATO, including demonstration of 
solidarity by the strategy of the Alliance. 

(5) The Armed Forces shall be composed of forces from aU three 
services whose size, combat power, endurance, mobihty and 
flexibihty make it possible to fuhiU the tasks mentioned in 
subsections 3 and 4.^^ 

It is important to note, that the prime task of the Danish armed forces now is conflict 
prevention, and that the connection to NATO, UN and the OSCE is directly included in 
the law text. The official notes to the act further emphasize the weight Denmark puts on 
the NATO aUiance. It is noted that the Danish Armed Forces by themselves cannot 
maintain sufficient war-preventive capacity to deal with a major European crisis, and that 
effective prevention of war in the area around Denmark, as hitherto, can only be obtained 
through continued and active Danish membership of NATO.^"^ The government exphcitly 
states that no alternative exists to the aUiance in respect to protecting the fundamental 
Danish security-political goals and values.^^ 

The key position of NATO in the Danish security picture receives wide support from 
both the parhamentary parties and the pubhc, a fact that was also the case prior to 1989. 
Recent poUs on the subject show very high pubhc support for Denmark’s participation in 
NATO and the trend is even for increasing support of the alliance.^'’ 

The more active Danish engagement in the larger regional context, and the new tasks 
specified above have led to Danish post-Cold War defense cuts well below the Western 
average.^’ Some have pointedly argued that this is because the Danish defense budget 
formerly was so small that there was no ‘peace-dividend’ to be collected. The agreed 
level of defense expenditure for the next 5 year period continues this trend and maintains 
overall costs at roughly the same fixed price level.^^ 
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Adaptation of Forces and Operative Concepts 

Denmark has, from early on, adapted its forces to the changed security situation in 
response to the new national mihtary tasks and the requirements of the international 
organizations pertinent to the Danish security situation. From having been a potential net 
receiver of aUied reinforcements, Denmark is now contributing forces to NATO’s reaction 
forces, both rapid and immediate, and to the UN. The contribution comprises forces from 
aU services and is substantial. This is illustrated by the fact that 25% of the Danish combat 
aircraft are currently submitted to NATO’s immediate reaction force. 

Perhaps the most notable contribution to the mihtary security organizations in the 
present European situation is The Danish International Brigade.^^ This force structure 
was estabhshed by direct pohtical direction in 1993 as a consequence of the changed 
security environment. This hght armored brigade is specifically tailored to participate in 
preventive, peace-keeping, peace-making and humanitarian operations under the UN or 
OSCE, but at the same time, it is made available for NATO’s rapid reaction forces and can 
be used in future out-of-area operations.The brigade consists of a pool of about 4500 
troops with a contract to serve in the unit if needed, enabling about 1500 to be deployed at 
any one time. Currently elements of this brigade are serving as part of the Danish SEOR 
contribution. 

The Danish SEOR contribution serves to illustrate a practical aspect of the changed 
operational concepts developed as a consequence of the changed security situation. As 
noted earher, during the enlargement discussion, the Danish focus has been predominantly 
towards the Baltic states, and one of the practical consequences has been the Danish 
attempt to draw these Baltic states and Poland into closer operational mihtary cooperation 
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in the peace-keeping field. This has been done as part of the PfP program and involves 
combined training of troops and combined deployment. The present Danish battahon in 
Bosnia has platoon elements from all three Baltic states, and the battahon is itself, in turn, 
part of the Nordic Brigade, which also contains a Polish battalion. 

Denmark and the European Security Structures 

Denmark is not altogether in the mainstream on its position regarding some of the 
emerging trends in the European security structure. Most notable is the fact that Denmark 
has elected to remain outside the WEU, having only observer status in this institution. 
The reasons behind this can be hnked back to the division of Danish foreign pohcy along 
the 5 tracks, as mentioned earher in this chapter, where Denmark has always preferred to 
limit Western European cooperation to civihan, economic and general security pohcy 
issues, keeping NATO as the sole organization to deal with specific security and defense 
policies. 

At the pohtical level, the need for adaptation of Danish pohcy in this respect has 
actuahy been recognized from soon after the fah of the Soviet Union. In the discussions 
leading to the Maastricht Treaty in 1992 the Danish pohtical leadership went along with 
the EC integration plans, extending the fields of cooperation to include foreign and 
security pohcy. The very narrow Danish popular rejection of this Treaty in a referendum 
in June 1992^"^ led to renegotiations of the terms for Denmark’s further participation in the 
EU-integration process. Broad Danish pohtical consensus was gained on a proposal 
excluding Danish participation from some areas of the EU integration process, and this 
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proposal was accepted by the other EU states, and by the Danish people, in a second 
referendum held in early 1993. 

In the security field, this arrangement has had two major effects for Denmark. The 
first, of course, being the direct result that Denmark does not participate directly in the 
WEU organization. Secondly, and perhaps of more long term importance, is the fact that 
the second referendum and the national pohtical negotiations leading up to it, have tied the 
question of Danish WEU participation to the rest of the issues dealt with by the Maastricht 
Treaty, some of which are very contentious for the Danish pubhc. Thus, even though 
WEU participation is presently becoming less of a contended issue in the Danish debate, 
because of the dehneated sharing of responsibihties between this organization and NATO, 
this effectively means that the issue of membership cannot be dealt with in isolation and 
without another referendum. 

The actual short term effect of Denmark being outside the WEU has not been very 
dramatic. After some initial ‘scary’ years in the beginning phases of the development of 
the European Defense Identity, the now estabhshed cooperation between NATO and the 
WEU leaves Denmark with the abihty to participate actively in the European security 
arena. 

The US acceptance and encouragement of the development of a more distinct 
European defense capabihty within NATO, and the CITE concept decided upon by the 
NATO-summit in 1994, with its emphasis on estabhshing flexible ad hoc ‘coahtions-of- 
the-wiUing’ task forces, both have room for the unique Danish position. Probable force 
structures deahng with European regional security problems and con fli ct prevention 
efforts presently seem to range from pure WEU structures at the low end, through 
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NATO+/- structures for mid level con fli ct prevention, to pure traditional NATO forces in 
the case of a major con fli ct in the region. The most likely scenario in the present 
European environment will probably have to be found in the center of this continuum, 
not decreasing the possibility of Danish participation in any significant way. 


A Danish View of the Transatlantic Link 

A strong hnk to the US in security matters is very important to Denmark for 
historical, pohtical and cultural reasons. Apart from Danish-American cooperation in the 
North Atlantic, especially in Greenland, within the framework of NATO, the importance 
of a continued strong transatlantic hnk can be seen from three perspectives: Western 
European power balance, meeting global trends with common shared values, and finally as 
part of the remaining All-European nuclear power balance. 

The following passage from a speech made by the current Danish Minister of 

Defense, Hans Haekkerup, illustrates the Danish view on some of these matters: 

North America and Europe share a common heritage, common values and 
many common interests. Together we have an interest in meeting the 
challenges which he ahead of us. Europe needs the United States and the 
United States needs Europe. Especially seen from the perspective of a 
smaller European nation, the United States has an important balancing role 
in Europe. It acts as a counterweight to the greater West European 
powers. 

At the global level, the effectiveness of the cooperation between Europe and the US 
will be a deciding factor in determining to what extent the emerging global trends can be 
met effectively, so that solutions will be based on common shared Western values. 

Denmark sees NATO as a vital link between Europe and the US, effectively tying the 
US to the European security situation. It is seen as fundamentally important for the 
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security of Europe that the US keeps forces stationed in Europe and remains engaged, 
partly as a latent defense in the event that a nuclear power should again be felt as a threat, 
and partly as a balance between the classical European great powers.^’ 

With regard to balancing the Western European great powers, this is perhaps of 
special importance to the small European states, as this provides Denmark and other 
similar countries with more freedom of action in foreign pohcy formulation than would 
otherwise be the case.^^ Additionally, the US special mihtary relationship with Germany 
and the stationing of troops in that country is of importance, in that it provides Germany 
with a certain amount of security and thus serves to keep the German mihtary machine at a 
level that does not raise any concern in the rest of Europe. 

EinaUy, effective US leadership must not be forgotten. The improved situation in the 
former Yugoslavia can very much be attributed to the more concerted and direct effort by 
the NATO countries within the UN framework - a change only made possible by more 
active US engagement at the military and diplomatic level. 

Conclusion 

Erom a Danish perspective, the NATO aUiance is stiU a cornerstone in the European 
security architecture, providing viable and wide-ranging security guarantees, and 
effectively tying the US to the European theater. Denmark recognizes the fact that due to 
its lim ited size, the country’s armed forces cannot alone provide sufficient war preventive 
capabihty, and Denmark has therefore been very active in pursuing its extended security 
goals through the alliance and the UN. 
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The changed security environment in Europe, and the continuing European 
integration has impacted the traditional division of Danish foreign pohcy along 5 separate 
tracks in a serious way. Danish non-participation in the WEU is an indicator that Danish 
foreign pohcy is stiU having some problems adapting to the changed situation. The 
present security configuration, with the WEU working as the European piUar within the 
NATO ahiance, and the flexible CITE concept, leave room for Denmark to participate in 
military conflict preventive operations in the European region. 

On the practical mihtary level, Denmark has embraced the changed environment and 
has adapted actively to the new situation. Extensive participation in the ongoing 
peacekeeping and peacemaking efforts, the Baltic cooperation within the PfP framework, 
and the adaptation of the Danish force structure, ah support a new, more active, Danish 
foreign policy. 

The tie to the US through NATO is very important for a small state hke Denmark. 
This provides a source of backing forces in case of a major con fli ct in the region, it keeps 
the US as a balancing European power, and it provides US leadership to make ongoing 
operations more effective. Common shared values on a majority of pohtical and cultural 
issues make the US a natural partner in facing the global challenges of the 2E* century. 

The Danish perspectives on current issues as indicated above, should make it very 
clear that Denmark, while also focusing on the global UN cooperation, will actively seek 
to keep the NATO aUiance as a viable security organization well into the future - even 
under changing circumstances. 
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Chapter 6 


The German Perspective 

Introduction 

‘The European Revolution has granted Germany her unification and Europe 
freedom.’^ This statement expresses two significant aspects determining Germany’s views 
on European security and stability and on the role of NATO. 

Eirstly, freedom in Europe does not necessarily equal security and peace. Erom the 
disappearance of the ideological confrontation’s stabihzing effect, a wide spectrum of 
limited, regional oriented, but destabihzing threats has emerged. The civil war in the 
former Yugoslavia gives, as the worst of all potential developments, a clear warning, that 
military conflicts should be taken into account on the European continent again. 

Secondly, the fall of the Iron Curtain has altered Germany’s position in Europe. The 
united Germany has evolved from her geopohtical niche of the Cold War towards a 
regional power^in the center of the European mainland. Despite the unification of the 
German nation, granted with sovereignty and strong economic power, Germany cannot 
relax. She now has to consider and estabhsh her security pohcy in European terms rather 
than solely in her national context. 
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The new strategic environment has also changed the challenges faced by NATO. The 
aUiance was successful during the Cold War and it stiU has the unique abihty to generate a 
strong mihtary response to any potential threat. NATO thus continues to be an 
appropriate organization to provide future European security and stabihty, though the 
mihtary capabihties required wiU be less massive than hitherto. However, European 
security and stabihty have become continental considerations rather than being lim ited to 
NATO members’ territory. The membership community is chahenged to steer NATO in 
the right direction. Strategic issues, e.g., the potential threats in the Mediterranean 
httoral, the development in Central East Europe, the transatlantic relationship, the roles of 
the EU and the WEU, and reemerging national concerns, have to be constantly considered 
and evaluated in establishing NATO’s new role. 

‘The Bundeswehr is the mihtary instrument through which Germany takes precautions 
with regard to its external security.’^ In addition, German security is indivisibly hnked to 
European security. It is Europe’s current security requirements as weh as Germany’s 
increased responsibihty within the strategic environment which have forced the united 
Germany to reconsider the mission and role of her armed forces. The new concept for the 
Bundeswehr reflects the changed geopohtical configuration, and the German Armed 
Eorces have made their first successful steps towards their future role. However, 
historical concerns and traditions initially hampered the utilization of the new concept. 

Regarding European security and stabihty, Germany’s position clearly favors NATO; 
the German Minister of Defense has pointed out that ‘The North Atlantic Ahiance remains 
the foundation for Germany’s security.’"^ Since 1990 German pohtical effort has turned to 
the development of a modified security policy which takes into account Germany’s 
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increased European responsibilities. Moreover, this policy promotes NATO as the 
common means for maintaining European security and stabihty. The Eederal Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl has made clear that ‘Germany’s history forbids her to stand on the sidehnes 
where peace and freedom are at stake in Europe and other parts of the world. We must, 
and want to, play our part shoulder to shoulder with our partners.’^ Thus, the security 
pohcy of the united Germany pohticaUy and, increasingly, mihtarily supports NATO in 
taking on the new challenges. 

Post Cold War Era—A New Set of Conditions 

Reviewing the Cold War era, three elements of German security pohcy were of 
overriding importance: to protect the territories of Germany and her aUies against the 
communist threat; to achieve and maintain the integration into the community of Western 
democracies and their socio-economic system; and finally to overcome the German 
division by peaceful means in order to provide peace and sovereignty for a united 
Germany.*^ 

The ‘European revolution’ has made this security pohcy obsolete, since Germany has 
gained most from the pohtical changes in Europe. She achieved her unity with the 
approval of both the Eour Powers^ and the international community, and now enjoys fuU 
sovereignty. Although surrounded by friends and partners, Germany has remained a 
member of NATO and rehes on the aUiance for her national defense. Recently, Germany 
has perceived the obhgation to promote good relationships with the young democracies in 
her close neighborhood on the foundations provided by NATO and the accelerating 
integration process within the EU. 
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Indeed, Germany is expected to assume new responsibilities and is prepared to extend 
her contribution to European and world politics. Focusing on the European continent, her 
economic and pohtical strength has given her the abihty to significantly influence on the 
development of a new security structure. In addition, her leading role within the EU 
offers the opportunity to extend the process of European integration eastwards, while 
concurrently enhancing its intensity. Finally, Germany’s political weight and her good 
international reputation could also improve the transatlantic partnership and the strength 
of NATO. 

The new conditions set the stage for a strong and formative German influence in 
order to combine the EU’s unique pohtical capabihties with NATO’s mihtary power in a 
future European security structure. However, there is a risk that Germany may 
overstretch herself in taking on ah opportunities offered to her at once, while being 
challenged by the enormous internal burden created by her unification.^ 

German Unification—Benefit and Burden at the Same Time 

The Four plus Two Treaty, signed in Moscow on 12 September 1990, formaUy and 
finaUy concluded the rights and responsibihties of the Four Powers regarding both German 
states^ at that time, thus ending 40 years of separation. Closing the historic chapter of the 
Cold War, the treaty contributed to the foundations for Germany’s new role in Europe and 
the modification of her security pohcy. However, the “new lander’s”^'’ complete socio¬ 
economic restructuring has become a major challenge for Germany’s financial and 
economic capabilities. 

According to the Four plus Two Treaty, the ‘united Germany would be free to 
choose which aUiance she wished to belong to’.^^ This statement already contains the 
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Western powers’ vision, that the degrading influence of the Soviet Union would change 
the strategic environment in Europe and Germany could become a crucial part of a new 
configuration of states/^ For Germany, the freedom of choice offered an opportunity to 
dissipate the emerging mistrust and fear regarding a mihtarily and economically 
dominating Germany in the center of Europe/^ By remaining a member of NATO, 
Germany was able to demonstrate that she, after the achievement of her unification, would 
continue her policy of cooperation and integration in the promotion of stability in Europe. 

It should be noted that Germany had to accept Russians demands on the total 
peacetime strength of all German forces in order to gain unification and to maintain 
German membership in NATO. According to the Four plus Two Treaty, the Bundeswehr 
was to be lim ited to 370,000 troops and this forced Germany to downsize about 40% of 
her forces by the end of 1994.^^ During this process the trends of the new strategic 
environment became much clearer, which influenced the determination of the mihtary 
forces’ future role in general. Moreover, NATO arrived at initial decisions on her new 
strategic concept and outhned the new role of her mihtary forces in it^'’ Thus, a 
framework was provided for a fundamental reorganization of the German Armed Forces 
and their preparation for future requirements. 

Germany’s agreement to the significant reduction and the lim itation of her mihtary 
strength not only assured the German membership in NATO; it also endorsed Germany’s 
renunciation of a dominating role in Europe. NATO, for Germany, has been and will be 
the key to European security and stability. 

Nevertheless, the German broad approach of cooperation and integration as key 
concepts for European security and stabihty must stiU be reahstic and affordable to 
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Germany’s national budget. Indeed, finances have become a major hmiting factor for 
German policy as the rapid rebuilding of East Germany has led to tremendous cost.^^ At 
the same time, the efforts to meet the standards of the EMU^^ are also generating 
enormous constraints on the Eederal Budget and, subsequently, are effecting the defense 
budget.However, it should be noted that Germany is stiU Europe’s biggest investor in, 
and strongest supporter of, the economical development of the Central East European 
countries and Russia.^'’ It is Germany’s view that their consohdation is paramount for the 
achievement and maintenance of stabihty in a wider Europe, and that Germany has a 
special responsibihty to assist the nations of Eastern Europe in their transformation 
process. 

Sovereignty—New International Responsibilities 

A nation’s security pohcy is a sovereign expression of its will to take care of its vital 
interests.Sovereignty is the significant difference between self-determination and 
heteronomy. There is no doubt that the divided Germany hved, until the Eour plus Two 
Treaty in 1990, with a certain degree of heteronomy,though West Germany’s security 
pohcy was a commonly agreed pohcy to a large extent. It matched the German national 
interests, but it assigned Germany a specific role rather closely related to her national fate 
than a European or global one. 

Since 1990, the united Germany has defined her own values and perceptions 
regarding her security in the changed European strategic environment. In some cases, 
these values and perceptions have become unique or odd in the community of European 
nations. Indeed, they consider experiences of the Cold War era, when the US and aUied 
powers initiated “the import of stabihty” to Central Europe during the 1950s. Hence, the 
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new and broader German approach to security capitalizes on the successful and vahd 
principles of previous pohce and should thus be understood as the “export of stabihty.”^^ 
From the German perspective, the export of stabihty aims to enlarge the zone of relative 
security in Europe through an international effort utihzing either the EU or NATO. 
International pohtics have always been conducted on the principles of mutual benefits and 
responsibihties. Eor almost forty-five years, this became tangible in the joint protection of 
Germany by the Western community against a common threat. During that time Europe 
and Germany were able to utihze the stabihty provided by mutual defense for the 
development of prosperous economies. 

Now the international community is facing new challenges in Europe. By trying to 
maintain the sohdarity within her aUies and friends, Germany wishes to add new 
momentum to common pohcy and courses of action in order to meet the strategic 
environment’s new challenges towards European security. After a period of irritation, 
Germany has started to accept the consequences of her antagonistic role and, as the most 
significant example, has abandoned much of her traditional restraint regarding the 
employment of the German Armed Eorces in Peace Support Operations. 

Security Concerns 

A mihtary con fli ct in Europe which could threaten Germany’s existence has become 
unlikely. However, the previous massive confrontation has been replaced by less sohd, 
multi-faced and multi-oriented threats, aiming at the foundations of states or state systems 
in order to destabilize them. 

Eor Germany, the unstable situation in Central and Eastern Europe, particularly in 
Russia, is a major concern as any crisis there would directly impact on Germany herself. 
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Even though the democratic development in Eastern Europe has made good progress, it 
is, for Germany’s closest neighbors, not irreversible.^"^ The apparent internal pohtical 
trends in Russia could stiU lead to a new confrontation on the European continent. In 
addition, her remaining arsenal of conventional and nuclear weapons cannot be 
disregarded. Eurthermore, the former Warsaw Pact states are developing in diverse ways, 
reawakening historic tensions and creating new ones. The integration of Russia and the 
other Eastern European nations into a European strategic network of traditional and new 
treaties is thus important for the pohtical and economic development of Eastern Europe. 
Moreover, this is the only way to reahze the vision of a common pohtical, legal and 
economical “System Europe.”^'’ Eailure to integrate the Eastern European nations would 
most likely generate a new division of Europe on Germany’s eastern border. 

In addition, the violent disintegration of the former Yugoslavia has illustrated that 
civil wars and brutal regional con fli cts have become likely again on the European 
continent. Apart from their unacceptable impact on the affected people, their lack of 
unpredictabihty, and their potential to rapidly escalate into a major crisis, such con fli cts 
could significantly affect existing pohtical and economical structures in Europe.^’ The 
protection of these structures is as vital for Germany as it is for any other European 
nation. 

Eurther threats could emerge from the increasing mihtary potential on the European 
httoral. Trends and conditions on the cultural and economical borders between Europe, 
Africa and Asia are fluctuating; structures involving states or regions are constantly 
changing, often under violent circumstances in which ethnic and rehgious aspects are 
predominant. In this environment, the prohferation of weapons of high technology or 
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mass destruction could rapidly turn any regional crisis or con fli ct into a supra-regional 

28 

issue. 

Side effects, generated by such crises, are capable of evolving threats to the European 
continent even if they are originated from outside. Generally, any form of international 
destabihzation decelerates socioeconomic progress, destroys potential of development and 
wastes valuable resources. It also initiates migration, favors radicahsm and promotes a 
propensity to violence.Their influence generates less lik elihood of a mihtary escalation 
but impacts destructively on the financial and economic capabihties, which are crucial for 
both the individual state and the entire region. They could also be easily carried into 
highly developed countries of the world not directly affected by the crisis. 

As a highly developed industriahzed country, Germany is embedded in a global 
system of pohtical and economic relationships which are vital and, because of their 
complexity, vulnerable to any instabihty. Densely populated Germany, bordered by more 
countries than any other European country, is particularly susceptible to migration, 
especially now while strugghng with her decreasing industrial competitiveness, 
unemployment and financial deficits. Hence, Germany wishes to avoid any turbulence in 
the global pohtical and economic system, but is, as is any other European country, not 
capable of protecting herself entirely against these threats. 

The Principles of National Security and Defense Policy 

Since the end of the Cold War, German security and defense pohcy have been 
adapted to the challenges of the new strategic environment in general, and her national 
security concerns in specific. Today, she pursues a strategy based on foresighted, 
integrated and multilateral security measures.^'’ As alluded to in the previous chapters. 
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present and future security policy applies a broad combined approach, utilizing political, 
economic and military means. This requires multinational rather than a national effort, 
since no European nation individually is capable of handhng the dimensions and 
complexities of modern crisis management. Therefore, German security pohcy aims to 
encourage cooperation and tries to deepen or extend European integration with friends 
and new partners. Any emerging instabihty is dealt with by preventive and cause oriented 
concepts, applying appropriate instruments and levels of power in order to neutrahze the 
impact of the crisis. 

In conclusion, ‘German security pohcy is determined by the hohstic combination of 
two basic functions: protection against risks and threats and the active shaping of stabihty 
and peace.Consequently, ‘Germany’s defense pohcy is based on a capabihty to 
conduct national defense, and to defend its aUies as a form of extended national defense. 
It is supplemented by the abihty to participate in cooperative multinational con fli ct 
prevention and crisis management. 

Germany and the European Security Structure 

It is Germany’s view that peace and freedom in Europe can only be preserved by a 
joint effort capitahzing on common interests and contributions from aU European 
countries. Therefore, existing international organizations in Europe must merge into an 
enhanced security structure which embraces aU of the continent’s countries. This 
structure would provide the whole spectrum of options in order to ensure a strong and 
credible European reaction to any emerging threat with the appropriate means. 
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The Significance of NATO 

NATO has adapted herself to the requirements of the new strategic environment and 
is stiU the pohticaUy most coherent, and mihtarily the most capable, organization for 
European security and stabihty. Her new strategic concept^^ provides for ‘...mihtary 
capabilities sufficient to prevent war and to provide for effective defense; an overall 
capabihty to manage successfully crises affecting the security of its members; and the 
pursuit of pohtical efforts favoring dialogue with other nations and the active search for a 
cooperative approach to European security,...Erom the German perspective, this 
concept contains the potential for major benefits which have already partially become 
reahty with the NACC, the PfP-program^^and the development of a strategic partnership 
with Russia.^'’ 

The extension of NATO’s responsibihty for security in Europe to the east is not an 
aggressive act against Russia; it wiU offer those experiences of the alhance to the Central 
East European countries which have successfully shaped the sohdarity of her members.^’ 
This could promote stabihty in the entire region and should also be in Russia’s interest. 
The enlargement of NATO and the extension of her integration capabihties to Eastern 
Europe is of strategic relevance to Germany,it refers to one of Germany’s major 
security concerns. 

Eurthermore, NATO continues to provide mihtary power in Europe and is capable of 
projecting this power outside traditional NATO territory. Having assessed the variety of 
potential threats in and around Europe, the aUiance has restructured her armed forces and 
is creating deployable, effective crisis management tools, like the reaction forces and the 
CITE. This mihtary dimension of the new strategic concept has been successfully 
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demonstrated in The Balkans with IFOR and SFOR. From Germany’s perspective, the 
combined operations of NATO forces integrating units from Russia and other Eastern 
European countries demonstrates convincingly the defensive character of NATO’s 
strategy: cooperation rather than domination.^^ 

Germany is convinced that the reahzation of the concept of combined and joint 
operations wiU definitely enhance internal sohdarity of the aUies which remains a 
prerequisite for mutual defense support in case of a mihtary attack on one of the member 
countries."^'’ It is also Germany’s view that NATO’s broad approach to security and 
stabihty offer opportunities to combine her unique capabihties with the strong pohtical and 
economic ones of the EU, providing a comprehensive and strong spectrum of instruments 
of power."^^ At the same time, NATO preserves the transatlantic partnership as a vital fink 
for Europe and Germany. 

The Transatlantic Link 

The altering strategic environment in Europe and NATO’s new strategic concept have 
shifted expectations and responsibihties from the US towards the European nations. As a 
matter of fact, NATO’s European members ought to act more independently in crisis 
management in order to preserve their security, but the transatlantic fink remains 
indispensable for security and stabihty in Europe. Indeed , it continues to provide mutual 
benefits for the partners on both side of the Atlantic, although this has to be seen in 
broader terms. 

After 1989, Central Europe has lost its focus in US strategic planning. Nevertheless, 
a strong American interest in the issue of European security and stabihty has remained and 
the US conventional and nuclear capabihty are significant in maintaining a strategic 
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balance with Russia’s remaining military potential. Therefore, US mihtary power is a 
crucial factor in the efforts by NATO and the EU to stabihze the transition of the Central 
Eastern European countries. To address this issue, from the German perspective, the 
transatlantic hnk is vital for the enablement of a comprehensive European support for 
Eastern Europe. 

Sharing common values and European potential capabihties has enhanced Europe’s 
role as a rehable and predictable partner for the US in pohtical, economic, and security 
matters.In fact, the increasing pressure of mihtary cost effectiveness has emphasized the 
consideration of burden sharing in crisis and con fli ct management, even for the US."^^ This 
aspect, specificaUy vahdated in European support for the US during the hberation of 
Kuwait,"^"^ has encouraged the development of the CITE and the estabhshment of 
multinational mihtary formations. Nevertheless, the European failure to generate an 
instant, appropriate and common response to the con fli ct in the former Yugoslavia 
ihustrated that the European nations stih need US guidance in taking action for their own 
stabihty and security."^^ Germany is weh aware of the lack of consensus within the 
European nations; therefore, she seeks to advance common views regarding security 
policy and promotes European military cooperation. 

European Union and Western European Union 

Although there is no doubt about the importance of the transatlantic hnk to Europe, 
the creation of a European security and defense identity, since the end of the Cold War, 
has become a significant issue. In the Petersberg Declaration of 19 June 1992, the WEU 
was tasked with the provision of mihtary capabihties for the EU to be employed in Peace 
Support Operations. Therefore, NATO was asked to provide equipment and resources 
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for the WEU."^'’ Later the EU members agreed in the Maastricht Treaty in 1993 to 
develop a common foreign and security pohcy"^’ using the WEU as its corresponding 
mihtary instrument. Both issues have caused concern on either side of the Atlantic about 
the existence of two, apparently competing, security organizations in Europe. 

Eor Germany the WEU is not a competitor to NATO. Instead, the WEU plays a 
bridging role, linking the EU’s and NATO’s unique capabihties in order to develop a 
strong and comprehensive security structure in Europe. The deep integration of Erance 
and her mihtary capabihties would be one of the major improvements gained through this 
structure. The structure which Germany has in mind would be capable of providing the 
whole spectrum of instruments of power in international crisis management. Moreover, 
Germany is convinced that the integration of a large proportion of the European nations 
into this structure would increasingly generate a common European interest instead of 
favoring national pohcy. The European attempts to manage the crisis in the former 
Yugoslavia failed not least because the involved European nations acted too individually."^* 
EinaUy, only a closely integrated Europe could balance Russia’s overwhelming strategic 
weight on the European continent. 

Regarding the combination and coordination of EU, WEU and NATO, the progress 
has not yet reached a mature and practicable stage. Significant different national interests 
and the initial inertia of these three organizations stiU hamper Europe’s capabihty to 
generate an instant and common European reaction. 
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German Armed Forces—Towards New Missions 


The con fli cts which have emerged since 1989 have illustrated not least to Germany 
that ‘the use of mihtary power...has become pressing.The Bundeswehr is the mihtary 
instrument to facihtate German security pohcy and the mission of Germany’s armed forces 
has been rewritten significantly since the end of the Cold War. However its core task 
remained unchanged. 

‘The Bundeswehr: 

• protects Germany and its citizens against pohtical blackmail and danger from 
without 

• advances military stability and European integration 

• defends Germany and its allies 

• serves world peace and international security in accordance with the Charter of the 
UN 

• provides disaster relief, saves life and supports humanitarian activities’^'’ 

This mission statement demonstrates the consistency of Germany’s new security 
pohcy in the mihtary arena, although the reahzation has neither been very easy nor has It 
been concluded. 

The new forces’ role and the abandonment of German restraints on the use of her 
mihtary caused significant internal tensions. On the one hand, the missions beyond 
territorial defense were strongly questioned referring to the Basic Law. On the other 
hand, the pohcy of fostering European integration in terms of security would not be 
credible, if Germany put restraints to her mihtary commitment.^’ The ground-breaking 
decision of the German Constitutional Court on 12 July 1994 removed these tensions. It 
con fir med the legahty of the Bundeswehr’s Peace Support Operations missions “out of 
area,” within the framework of collective security organizations^^ and on the exphcit 
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approval of the German Bundestag. Traditional NATO operations in the context of 
Article 5 of the Washington Treaty can still be approved by the federal government. 

Officially, the road was paved for German military contributions to global crisis 
management. However, no German troops would be deployed without major pubhc 
support. Basically, during the Cold War, the Bundeswehr enjoyed pubhc acceptance only 
in her role to protect Germany’s territory and integrity. Moreover, although the German 
forces were deeply integrated into the democratic structures of the Federal Repubhc of 
Germany, any form of mihtary had become highly unpopular with the German pubhc. 
Even the defense of her ahies, as a consequence of Germany’s NATO membership, was 
not an apparent role for the Bundeswehr in the eyes of many Germans at that time. 

Now mihtary conflict, which could threaten Germany’s existence, has become 
unlikely and the new security pohcy tasks the Bundeswehr to defend European interests, 
rather than national ones beyond German, even NATO territory’s borders. However, the 
outcomes of the changing strategic environment, and the insight that mihtary preparedness 
and commitment are stih an investment in the nation’s security, even in European terms, 
was convincing enough to generate the pubhc’s conceptual leap to the Bundeswehr’s new 
role supporting European security. By clarifying the legitimization of, and gaining pubhc 
support for, the employment of the Bundeswehr in Peace Support Operation missions, 
Germany is now able to provide the fuh spectrum of support in order to be a rehable and 
accepted partner regarding European, even global security concerns. 

Adaptation to New Challenges 

Now, as Germany is no longer hampered by internal dispute to employ her armed 
forces “out of area,” she has clearly expressed the wih to contribute to cohective security. 
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Therefore, the Bundeswehr has to be prepared for, and adaptable to, aU kinds of 
challenges in the strategic environment, namely: crisis management, con fli ct prevention, 
and territorial defense both national and within NATO. 

Territorial defense requires forces with similar capabihties to those of the Cold War 
era. More reaction time permits a nation to reduce its force presence and provides enough 
time for augmentation by mobihzation. Conversely, for the remaining standing forces it is 
most likely that they would be employed in provision of an instant mihtary reaction in 
order to manage crises and prevent or deter violent con fli cts. These operations will be 
limited in scope and time and will be conducted by multinational task forces with 
comprehensive capabihties, where each national component may not necessarily be fuUy 
self-sufficient or self-sustainable. Therefore, reaction forces must consist of readily 
available, rapidly deployable and operationaUy effective contingents.^"^ It is Germany’s 
view that emphasizing the international role and the mutual cooperation in performing the 
forces’ tasks would contribute to cost effectiveness and promote European integration. 

Germany is weU aware that mobihty, flexibihty, multinationahty, and the capabihty to 
project mihtary power to any point of the European continent, characterize the 
requirement for NATO forces, and subsequently, must be reflected by the German Armed 
Eorces’ structure. Consequently, the Bundeswehr gives priority to training and equipment 
of the reaction forces in order to prepare and adapt them to the entire spectrum of possible 
missions; from modern guerriha warfare to operations against forces using sophisticated 
and advanced technology, within a framework of a multinational coahtion. Despite 
significant national financial problems impacting the defense budget, the concept of 
reaction forces has priority in its reahzation. They are planned to be fiihy operational by 
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2000^^ and will have available to them appropriate equipment, weaponry, and 
interoperable command and control systems. 

First Experiences 

Exclusively, aU German participation in mihtary operations “out of area” was 
conducted under the mandate of the UN. Missions undertaken, predominantly supported 
humanitarian and disaster rehef by providing logistics, transportation, and medical 
capabihties. Nevertheless, these missions provided insight into the nature of likely crisis’ 
scenarios and necessary rules of conduct in an environment of different culture. 
Moreover, they practiced the cooperation with and within multinational organizations and 
task forces. Since 1990, the overt^'’ participation of German forces in aU missions outside 
national and NATO territory has accustomed incrementally the German pubhc and armed 
forces’ personnel to the new role of the Bundeswehr. 

IFOR was and SFOR has become the first organization, where the Bundeswehr’s 
missions have a particular peacemaking and peacekeeping character. Experiences from 
IFOR have not been examined in detail yet and the impact on the ongoing process of 
developing and equipping the standing reaction forces can only be alluded to. Basically, 
they con fir med the requirement to be able to integrate any Bundeswehr contingent into a 
large scale, multinational command and control structure outside NATO territory. It also 
illustrated the necessity of basic equipment standardization to enhance mutual support and 
cooperation.^^ Regarding the pohtical and pubhc impact, IFOR was successful, because it 
gained full support during the whole mission. This improved understanding of the national 
European responsibihty has generated the official approval and continuing pubhc support 
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for SFOR. This application of Germany’s new role has increased her rehabihty and 
credibility as a partner in the North Atlantic alliance. 

German Armed Forces in NATO 

‘The Bundeswehr is an aUiance army’^^ and has always been deeply integrated into 
NATO since Germany joined the aUiance in 1955. Since then, Germany’s significance in 
Europe has assumed a new dimension. Germany continues to provide one of the strongest 
conventional contingents to NATO’s mihtary force structure; standing forces of 340,000 
in peacetime with an augmented wartime strength of 700,000. These forces have an 
interoperable command and control structure available to them and equipment that is 
standardized with many NATO partners.However, Germany con fir med with the 
ratification of the Four plus Two Treaty that she wiU continue not to have a national 
nuclear deterrent, but wiU contribute aircraft, aircrew, and ground personnel to NATO’s 
nuclear forces in cooperation with the US.'’*’ 

Furthermore, Germany’s support of the aUiance’s new strategic concept, and the 
subsequent decisions to implement mihtary options are iUustrated in the new structure of 
the Bundeswehr. Germany’s standing reaction forces, operational by 2000, wiU consist of 
50,000 troops,'’^ and wiU be designed to reinforce NATO’s CJTF concept. Germany 
highly prioritizes this contribution in order to support the development of this NATO 
component as the most urgently required asset to deal with emerging crises and con fli cts 
in Europe. 
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Conclusion 


Since 1955, NATO has been of significant importance to Germany. Changes since 
1989 have given security and stabihty in Europe a new dimension and Germany a new 
role. From the German perspective, the examination of the strategic environment in closer 
(national) and wider (European) perspectives has vahdated the continuing existence of 
NATO, albeit with some internal reorganization. 

The management of many current issues and their inherent potential threats, more 
than hitherto, requires a broader spectrum of instruments of power; pohtical 
determination, economic vigor and credible mihtary forces. Germany, in her vision on a 
future European security structure, is convinced that only the complementarity of NATO, 
the EU and the WEU can maintain and improve stabihty and security in Europe. In the 
medium time-frame though, NATO is the most potent one of these organizations. The 
WEU, in this configuration, wiU maintain her important bridging role between NATO and 
the EU. In this context, Germany has reahzed that she must abandon her traditional self¬ 
restriction to a geopohtical niche. Otherwise she would not be accepted as a rehable 
partner by either organization if she failed to create clear evidence of her continuous 
support for a European security structure. Therefore, Germany not only maintains her 
unrestrained contribution to NATO’s common defense as defined in Article 5 of the 
Washington treaty. She has also overcome many of her self-imposed lim itations regarding 
peace support operations under international auspices. 

Germany has adapted her armed forces to the challenges ahead and has been a major 
force provider to NATO’s operations in the former Yugoslavia. Although Germany has 
not yet tested her capabihties in the whole range of mihtary missions, she is confident that 
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this will not affect her contribution to NATO in general and is determined not to stand 
apart. Indeed, the new concept of the Bundeswehr has been developed and reahzed 
predominantly along the lines of NATO’s new strategic concept and force structure. This 
presents a convincing conclusion to the German perspective of NATO as the vahd 
organization for European security and stability. 
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Chapter 7 


The Spanish Perspective 

Introduction 

As we near the end of the twentieth century, many states are preparing for the 
challenges that the new century wiU bring. If we were to do a very short summary of the 
history of the last one hundred years in Europe, we would have to say: two world wars, 
one cold war and the coUapse of the Soviet Union. There are many equally important 
events likely in the future. 

The history of Spain has always been tied to the history of Europe. However, in the 
last century this history has been a httle bit different. If we were to sum up very briefly the 
last century in Spain, we would have to say: the Second Repubhc, a civil war, a dictatorial 
political system, and finally a constitutional democratic monarchy. 

With the monarchy and the democracy, Spain has rejoined the history of Europe and, 
more importantly, the future of Europe. There is a close relationship between Spain and 
the other European countries and between Spain and the most important European 
organizations. 

One of the most important objectives of Spanish foreign pohcy in recent years was to 
find Spain’s role in its natural environment: Europe and the West. Today Spain is a full 
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member of the European Union, Western European Union and NATO. So, elearly Spain 
wants to have the same destiny as Europe. 

Erom the Spanish perspeetive, NATO, with other institutions, is a fundamental 
organization for stabihty in Europe. In the words of Juan Carlos I, the King of Spain, 
“Spain supports the idea that the AUianee must eontinue to aet in a eoordinated way with 
all other organizations responsible for security matters. Through an appropriate network 
of relationships between the AUianee, the United Nations, the Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe and Council of Europe, it wiU possible to set up a new and 
strong system of cooperative security in Europe.”^ 

Due to its geographical position, Spain has always been concerned with 
Mediterranean issues. Moreover, Spain has several interests in the western 
Mediterranean. Eirstly, Spain has interests in its non peninsular territories: the Balearic 
islands, and Ceuta and MeUUa in North Africa. Secondly, Spain has strategic interests in 
the Canary axis. Straits of Gibraltar and Balearic Islands. EinaUy, Spain has economic 
interests in the Mediterranean area due to its trade relations with other states, particularly 
in North Africa.^ 

On the other hand, there is Uttle doubt about the importance of the Mediterranean 
area in Europe. Many European countries have interests in the Mediterranean Sea, 
including access to the oil producing countries. This is important not only for Europe, but 
also for the world. Eor this reason, from the Spanish perspective, stability and security in 
the Mediterranean area are not only vital for the interests of Spain, but also they are very 
important for the stability and security of Europe. 
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According to the King of Spain in his speech on 26 April 1996 in the NATO HQ, 
“Spain is firmly convinced that Europe’s peace, security and stabihty are closely hnked to 
the stabihty of the Mediterranean region as a whole and to the estabhshment of strong and 
deep relations of dialogue and cooperation among all riparian States.” 

I wiU develop this chapter from the Spanish perspective. Firstly, I wiU give a very 
short review of Spanish history from 60’s to the beginning of the 80’s. To understand the 
Spanish perspective, it is important to consider these historical factors. Secondly, I wiU 
consider the geopohtical changes in Europe since the faU of the Soviet Union and how 
these changes and their consequences affect Spain. I will focus on the Mediterranean zone 
and I wiU give the Spanish Armed Forces’ perspective. Finally, I will describe Spain’s 
role, particularly within NATO, and the new Spanish model with associated 
responsibilities and competencies. 


Historical Review 

Spain did not participate directly in World War II. Spain had just emerged from its 
civil war and it had to rebuild the country. However, the indirect support of Germany by 
the Spanish government is well known. When W.W.II finished with the aUied victory, 
Spain was isolated from the rest of the Western countries because it had no democratic 
pohtical system. So Spain had to rebuild and develop its economy alone. In fact, Spain 
did not participate in the Marshall Plan. 

On the other hand, the most important Western European countries began to organize 
collective economic organizations (the European Economic Community) and a collective 
defense system (Atlantic Alhance). Obviously, Spain was excluded from all these 
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systems.^ However, this situation began to change slowly in the 50’s, and more so in the 
60’s. 

The 60’s and the Beginning of the 70’s 

In an international environment with the Cold War and the Korean conflict, the US 
had strategic reasons for estabhshing relations with Spain. At the same time, Spain saw 
the opportunity of ending its isolation and to a certain degree, obtaining a support for the 
survival of its pohtical regime. So, the combination of an international situation with 
mihtary interests on one side and pohtical interests on the other side was to lead to 
cooperation agreements between Spain and the United States in 1953, 1970 and 1976."^ 

BasicaUy and Briefly, US forces deployed to Moron, Torrejon and Zaragoza air bases 
and later to Rota air naval base. In this way, Spanish territory was placed at the disposal 
of the US and, in addition, of the Atlantic A lli ance. From this strategic position, the US 
and the Atlantic A lli ance obtained two benefits. First, a deterrent contribution to the 
southern flank of the A lli ance. Second, complete control of the Strait of Gibraltar and 
hence access to the Mediterranean and an outlet to the Atlantic. At the same time, Spain 
received economic assistance and aid for the Spanish Armed Forces. This situation 
remained stable until 1975 when everything began to change quickly. 

Spain as a Parliamentary Monarchy 

With General Franco’s death in 1975, Spain began an important pohtical, economical, 
and social change. Once the Monarchy had been reestabhshed, Spain began the slow 
process of democratizing its institutions. First of ah, a new Constitution was approved, 
and after a democratic general election, the Democratic Center Party formed government. 
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This period of time was named “transition” and “consensus.” It was a period of 
transition between the old institutions and the new and democratic institutions, and to a 
certain degree, from an old way of thinking way to a new one. It was also a period of 
consensus, because aU social forces and aU pohtical parties agreed with the necessary 
internal changes. 

On the other hand, not aU pohtical parties had complete agreement on foreign pohcy 
and what Spain’s international situation had to be. One of the examples of this was 
Spain’s request to become a member of European democratic institutions such as the 
Council of Europe and later the European Community. Nevertheless, in security and 
defense concerns consensus was not as clear as in other subjects.^ 

Defense and Security Concerns 

In a broad sense, Spanish pohtical parties did not agree on security and defense 
subjects. Mainly the left-wing parties (Spanish Sociahst Worker’s Party and Spanish 
Communist Party) opposed Spain’s membership in any mihtary ahiance. This thinking was 
also common in a large sector of the population. However, the decision to join NATO 
was approved by the Spanish Parhament in October 1981. Months later, in May 1982, 
Spain was formally given membership of NATO.'’ 

In October of that year, the Spanish Sociahst Worker’s Party won the general 
elections and in its electoral program had said that it would hold a consultative referendum 
on Spanish membership of the Atlantic A lli ance. Eor that reason the joining process was 
stopped. 

The Sociahst Government focused on the important aspects of security and defense 
issues. Eirstly, to give a new structure to the Department of Defense and, at the same 
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time, to reorganize the Armed Forces. Secondly, to work out the structure of Spain’s 
defense in relation to Western security. 

To meet the first objective, several measures were taken during the legislative period. 
In summary, the government accomphshed four important tasks. Firstly, the Armed 
Forces were organized under the pohtical management of the government. Secondly, a 
strong review of personnel was made to reduce the number of troops, encourage 
professionahsm and improve operabihty. Thirdly, the Joint Strategic Plan was approved 
and a planning cycle was estabhshed. Finally, the relations between civihan industry and 
the Department of Defense were improved’ 

The second main objective of the Spanish Government was to solve the problem 
created by Spanish integration in NATO and the electoral promise of referendum. In 
other words, the second task was to estabhsh a program on security pohcy. In October 
1984, the Spanish President of Government presented to the Congress of Deputies the 
“decalogue” on peace and security policy. This document had two main proposals. First 
of all, the document had to be the basis for a consensus of all parhamentary forces 
regarding national security and defense pohcy. Secondly, and no less importantly, the 
document had to present to the Spanish public an outline of Spanish security policy. 

Since then, Spanish National Pohcy for Peace and Security has been based on three 
pihars: the Atlantic Ahiance (NATO), The Western European Union (WEU), and the 
bilateral defense relationship with the United States of America. On the other hand, the 
most important aspects of the “Decalogue” on peace and security were the fohowing: 
Firstly, the maintenance of the existing situation with respect to the Atlantic Ahiance, i.e. 
membership without incorporation into the integrated mihtary structure. Secondly, the 
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maintenance of the bilateral defense relationship with the United States, but with a 
progressive decrease of American military presence on Spanish territory. Thirdly, the 
denuclearization of Spanish territory, with the possibihty of signing the Treaty of Nuclear 
Non-prohferation. Fourth, the desire to integrate Spain into the Western European Union. 
Fifth, the government would seek a Spanish presence in international disarmament forums. 
Sixth, to claim the return of Gibraltar to Spain. Finally, to improve and strengthen 
bilateral relations with other Western countries on defense issues.* 

With these security and defense guidelines and the subsequent referendum about the 
continued membership of Spain in NATO, we have what was called the “Spanish model in 
NATO.” 

The Spanish Model in NATO 

After the government’s intensive propaganda campaign in favor of the AUiance, on 12 
of March of 1986 Spain called a referendum about the continued membership of Spain in 
NATO under the terms that the Spanish Government had set (Decalogue of Peace and 
Security Pohcy). The outcome of the referendum was: 52.5 per cent supported the 
government’s position (to continue in NATO under the conditions mentioned earher), and 
39.8 per cent voted against the government position (for the complete Spanish withdrawal 
from AUiance). However, the question was whether Spain would adopt a defense posture 
similar to France (the “French model”) or move to a closer integration within the Alliance. 

From the beginning, Spain had enjoyed a closer participation in the AUiance than 
France. After the referendum, Spain began to take part actively in aU NATO’s committees 
including the Nuclear Planning Group (NPG) and the Defense Planning Committee 
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(DPC). At the same time, Spain appointed a Spanish permanent mihtary representative 
(MILREP).'" 

During the following two years, Spain worked with NATO to define the basic 
guidehnes of Spanish participation within the A lli ance. Finally, these guidehnes were 
approved by Mihtary Committee and DPC, and noted by the North Atlantic Council in 
December 1988. These guidehnes were caUed the “Spanish model” and they are the six 
basic tasks that Spain has to be ready to undertake within NATO but outside the 
integrated military structure. They are: 

1. The defense of Spanish territory. 

2. Air control and air defense in the Spanish area of responsibihty including 
cooperation with adjacent areas. 

3. The estabhshment of a new NATO naval force under Spanish command to patrol 
sea lanes around the Straits of Gibraltar. 

4. Naval and Air operations in the Eastern Atlantic. 

5. Naval and Air operations in the Western Mediterranean. 

6. The use of Spanish territory as a transit, support and rear logistic area.^° 

Each of these six main tasks has been developed (not without difficulties) in 
coordination agreements, however, problems associated with these tasks arose because of 
the lack of participation in the mihtary structure. On the other hand, Spain takes part in aU 
committees of the civihan structure of the AUiance as weU as in the in the Defense 
Planning Committee. 

In summary, this was the framework of the Spanish relationship with NATO until 
1996. Just last year, an important and quahtative step occurred which, I think, will design 
the future relationship between Spain and the Alliance. I will cover this later. 
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Geopolitical Change in Europe 


With the end of the Cold War and the coUapse of the Soviet Union, the strategic 
environment changed in the European theater. As we saw earher in chapter 2, several 
geopohtical trends emerged after 1989. We saw some global trends such as the increasing 
importance of culture, technology, economy and information. On the other hand and 
more specific to the European area, we saw integration and fragmentation along with 
more destabihzing forces. However, all these trends and forces did not affect all European 
countries the same way. In Spain’s case, in this sub-chapter we will look at first, the 
internal and external situation; secondly, new challenges and new threats; thirdly, 
Mediterranean stability; and finally the Spanish Armed Eorces’ perspective. 

External and Internal Situation 

When the Soviet Union collapsed, Spain continued with its own process of internal 
modernization and closer participation in European forums. Internally, the first pohtical 
problem was the consohdation of democratic institutions and related to this was the 
autonomy issue. According to the Spanish Constitution, Spain is divided into seventeen 
Autonomous Communities. Every one of them has its own government and parhament, 
with its own competencies. In this way, there are autonomous competencies (for example, 
some taxes and legislation), central competencies (for example, all things referring to vital 
or national interest), and finally mixed competencies (for example, education and medical 
assistance). Over recent years, the Spanish government has been working on this issue 
and trying to gain max im um pohtical support on this dehcate subject. Closely tied to the 
Autonomous Communities issue is Spanish Nationalism. 
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Spain has always had distinct nationahties. In fact, there are four historical 
communities within Spain: Basque Country, Catalonian, Gahcia and Navarra. However, 
there are two factors that have increased the nationahst feeling in these territories. First of 
all, the Spanish Democratic Constitution and its freedom gives nationahsts legahty. 
Second, nationahsm is a rising force in Europe as result as the Soviet Union’s collapse. 
Due to historic reasons, both nationahst movements are completely different, but Spanish 
nationalism shares support with the other European nationalist organizations. 

Another important problem which is related to nationahsm is terrorism. Eor years, 
the Basque terrorist group ETA has attacked Spanish democratic institutions. Although it 
has minority support, as all terrorist groups do, it has caused enormous damage to Spanish 
society. Eor years, the Spanish government has been fighting against this terrorist group 
with internal and external measures. Internally, with a pohtical consensus among all 
pohtical parties and with pohce measures. Externally, Spain has coordinated the 
antiterrorist fight with other countries (for example Erance) and has tried to cut down the 
connection with international terrorism. 

Externally, Spain has continued the process of integration in all European institutions. 
In other words, modern Spain has more European identity than before. In this sense, 
Spain has worked very hard to meet the economic conditions for monetary union within 
the European Union. To achieve that objective, it has required not only a great economic 
effort but also in many cases a change in the economic structure of the country. What is 
clear is that Spain believes in its European identity. 

One other example of Spanish integration in Europe is the Spanish participation in the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina con fli ct. Spain participated with the Western European Union and 
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with United Nations and NATO. In fact, Spain today has a brigade deployed in Bosnia 
within the IFOR (NATO Implementation Force). 

Within this framework, we wiU now look at new challenges and new threats from a 
Spanish perspective. 

New Challenges and New Threats 

In the last quarter of the Twentieth Century, Spain has estabhshed a sohd base for the 
future. This does not mean that aU objectives were achieved or that the new century does 
not have challenges or threats. Now more than ever, Spain is involved with the future 
structure of Europe in terms of pohtical, economic and security issues. However, there 
are some areas in which Spain must improve and in many cases find solutions to 
continuing problems. 

In line with the first part of the chapter, Spain has the following challenges: First of 
aU, pohticaUy, the consohdation of the Autonomies Communities with their own 
competencies is an objective that must be achieved. At the same time, the different 
Communities must not forget the overarching community that is Spain. While the strength 
and richness of Spain are based on its diversity and different cultures and communities, 
they must contribute to cooperation and union instead of separation. 

In the same way, another important aspect is the terrorism issue. Spain must find a 
solution to the problem. This is an important challenge that must overcome, because 
while the terrorism problem remains, it is very difficult to have the necessary pohtical, 
economic and social conditions for continued development. 

EconomicaUy, Spain has the same chaUenges as other European countries. In 1998 
Spain wiU have to fulfiU the Maastricht conditions for the next integration step in the 
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European Union. In this area, Spain has made a great economic effort in the last two 
years and the expectation is that Spain will be able to pass the “exam.” 

On international issues, and maybe for its geographical position, Spain has always 
considered itself on the margins of the debate on Soviet issues and its zone of influence. I 
do not mean that the problems in Central and Eastern Europe do not affect Spain, I mean 
that Spain has always looked more to the South and Western Mediterranean rather than to 
Central and Eastern Europe. Normally, in Spain it is said that the threat comes from the 
South. Eor that reason from the Spanish perspective, the stabihty of the Mediterranean is 
a central theme. 

Mediterranean Stability 

Spain has important and direct interests in the stabihty of the Mediterranean and 
principaUy in its western region. Eirstly, Spain has one third of its httoral on the 
Mediterranean Sea. This supports an important fishing industry and an important tourist 
industry. Secondly, Spain has sovereignty over some Mediterranean islands (the Balearic 
archipelago). Obviously, from the mihtary perspective, Spain has a strategic interest in the 
control of this Mediterranean area. 

On the other hand, the possession of two towns in North Africa (Ceuta and MehUa) 
has always been a source of concern with possible emerging threats from the South. 

At the same time, Spain has important economic interests in North Africa and mainly 
with Maghreb countries (Algeria, Eibya, Morocco, Mauritania, and Tunisia). In fact, 
foreign trade with these countries is of great benefit to Spain. In particular, Spain has 
made important trade agreements with Algeria. Spanish building companies have invested 
heavily in that country. On the other hand, Spain imports natural gas from Algeria. In the 
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year 2000, Spain estimates that 40% of natural gas consumed wiU be from Algeria. 
Recently, Islamic fundamentalist terrorism in Algeria is causing social and political 
instability that can damage these economic relations. 

Finally, the growing gap between welfare states in Europe and the poorer North 
African countries is having important consequences: a large migration flow from North 
Africa to European countries. This issue can become not only a social and economic 
problem but also, in many cases, a racism and xenophobia issue. It can be very dangerous 
to the stability of European countries. 

Eor all these reasons, Spain has always tried to maintain bilateral relations with North 
African countries and closer cooperation with European western Mediterranean countries, 
mainly Erance and Italy. 

Spanish Armed Forces: Changes and Challenges 

Within this new environment, the Department of Defense has made an important 
effort to adapt the Spanish Armed Eorces to the new threats. The Armed Eorces are ready 
for all challenges that the new century will bring them. The central theme is that they must 
be effective and efficient. To achieve these characteristics, the Department of Defense has 
adapted and changed based on a new “strategic concept.” 

The new “strategic concept” is based on three compatible ideas. Eirstly, the defense 
of the territory is the most important single strategic concept. Secondly, the Armed 
Eorces will be used for the protection of national interests wherever they are. EinaUy, the 
Spanish Armed Eorces will be offered to international organizations, such as the United 
Nations, for peacekeeping operations. 
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According to this strategic concept, the Spanish Mihtary Instrument of Power must 
be agile and flexible. As a result, several reforms have been necessary. The Army has 
reformed its structure and organization to adapt to out of country operations (“North 
Plan”). At the same time, it has modified its deployment capabihty and reduced the 
personnel. The Navy has concentrated its force on two main issues: the Fleet and the 
Forces in the Zones (Cantabrian, Mediterranean and Atlantic). The Air Force has 
concentrated its force in an Air Defense Integrated System based on the role of Spanish air 
and space protection and the possibihty of projecting air power abroad. AU these changes 
and reforms have been completed with the creation and development of the Chairman of 
Joint Chiefs Staff and the Operative Commands (Army, Navy, Air).^^ 

In summary, the most important challenge for the Spanish Armed Forces is to be 
ready to respond to a crisis or conflict, within the new geopohtical situation and a 
changing environment. At the same, time they must be ready to participate in a deployed 
multinational force operation. 

Spain and External Security Structures 

From the Spanish perspective, the security of Europe must be based on two important 
pillars: Western European Union and NATO. Both security organizations must be 
compatible and must not duphcate competencies and/or capabihties. Moreover, in the 
case of NATO, there is a fundamental cohesive fink: “the transatlantic fink.” This 
“transatlantic lin k” has, at least, two effects: first, a balance of power in Europe, and 
secondly a cohesive fink among aU members. On the other hand, the “new AUiance” must 
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be opened to all countries that fuMU political requirements if they want to participate in 
this project. 

It is worth repeating the four paragraphs of the King of Spain’s speech in NATO HQ 
that con fir m these fundamental ideas: “Europe’s security continues to be closely hnked to 
that of the countries of North America but, above aU, because the European and North 
American democracies share the same heritage and civihzation, something which makes 
the Alliance a true community of values.” 

“The Alhance’s support for the development of a European Security and Defense 
Identity represents, in Spain’s view, the recognition of the fact that Europeans can and 
should take on a greater responsibihty for their common security and defense. It also 
means the logical acknowledgment of the fact that the process of European integration 
will remain incomplete as long as it does not include the defense aspects.” 

“However, as Spain has underhned, the development of European Security and 
Defense Identity must be conducted in such a way that this greater European participation 
in collective defense leads also to the strengthening of the transatlantic hnk. At the same 
time, and in order to avoid unnecessary duphcation of resources, my country has stressed 
the importance of finahzing the Alhance’s provisions that are necessary to implement the 
concept of “separable but not separate forces.” 

“Nevertheless, the transformation of the AUiance must not be lim ited to its internal 
aspects. We must be ready to contribute to Europe’s security and stabihty as a whole by 
unreservedly backing the process of democratization of the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Therefore, Spain supports the process of enlargement of the AUiance 
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that will lead to the consohdation in these countries of the supreme values of democracy, 
individual liberty and the law upheld by the Alliance.” 

With these fundamental ideas I wiU develop the discussion of the role of Spain within 
the EU, WEU and NATO. 

WEU: Spanish Participation 

Spain has actively participated in the development of the WEU in recent years. In the 
second half of 1995, Spain had the presidency of the EU and hence the WEU. In that 
period of time (six months), in security and defense issues, the document entitled “The 
European Security: a common concept of twenty seven Nations of the WEU” was finished 
and published. This document is the basis of the security and defense policy of Europe. 

One important issue is the initiative taken by Erance, Italy and Spain to organize a 
Eand Eorce (EUROEORCE) and a Maritime Eorce (EUROMAREORCE). These forces 
are opened to the WEU members and can also be employed in the framework of NATO. 
These multinational forces wiU be employed in the missions defined in the Petersberg 
declaration (WEU meeting 1992), mainly in peacekeeping missions. 

EUROEOR is described as a flexible Eand Eorce with a max im um entity of a hght 
division and the capabihty for quick and easy deployment. This unit has a permanent 
Headquarters in Elorence (Italy), and it has forces “on call” (at a high state of readiness). 

On 11 November 1996, the Spanish two-star General Juan Ortuno was named the 
first Commander in Chief of EUROEOR. In his speech he said that the reason for the 
existence of EUROEOR is to “reinforce the European piUar within the Atlantic AUiance 
and consolidate the European capability of force projection.” 
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Finally, the EUROMARFOR is a flexible maritime force with air-naval and 
amphibious capabihty. This unit is structured but it does not have permanent forces. 
According to the circumstances, its forces could vary from a group of warships to an air- 
naval task force. 

NATO: Spanish Participation 

The Spanish model of participation in NATO is basically unchanged since it was 
defined in 1988. Moreover, Spanish participation in NATO has been at aU levels, and 
under the same conditions as other members. Importantly, in 1994 the North Atlantic 
Counsel approved the conditions for Spanish participation in the “NATO Security 
Investment Program.” In the same year, the Brussels summit approved the concept of 
Combined Joint Task Force (CJTF) as a means to adapt the operation of NATO’s units to 
encourage the participation of other non-NATO countries. 

Spain has always been very interested in “Mediterranean issues within the A lli ance.” 
For that reason, and as a consequence of a Spanish initiative, the North Atlantic Council 
decided to estabhsh dialogue with North African and Middle Eastern Countries. The 
Spanish aim is to contribute to the security and stabihty of the Mediterranean area through 
better relationships between NATO and aU these countries. On the other hand, Spain 
supports the process of enlargement of the AUiance, although this possible enlargement 
should include the same cooperation efforts with the Mediterranean South riberian 
countries.^'’ 

With its participation in aU important issues, Spain has tried to take part in the new 
and renewed NATO. In this sense, Spain has taken an important quahtative step. In 
December 1996, the Spanish government proposed (to the Congress of Deputies) fuU 
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Spanish integration in the NATO mihtary structure. It was approved with 91% of the 
votes. In the final resolution, the Congress considers that Spanish participation in the 
renewed NATO is important for Spanish national pohcy and security. Moreover, the 
Congress recommends to the government that in the integration process it must focus on 
five points. Firstly, to support a mihtary structure reduced in size and flexible. Second, 
the mihtary structure must focus on European security and defense identity. Third, Spain 
must have command and operational responsibihties according to its pohtical role and 
mihtary contribution. Fourth, to respect the right of Central and Eastern European 
Countries to join NATO under the same conditions as other members. FinaUy, to support 
negotiations with Russia to obtain a stable framework of Euro-Atlantic security 

This is the Spanish point of view within NATO, and I think that it is similar to most 
other European countries, at least in the main points. I wiU finish with these words from 
the Spanish Monarch: “I am convinced that ah A lli es wish to advance in this process in 
such way that the proposed objectives are achieved without creating new divisions in 
Europe. Through the effort and dedication on the part of us, we shall be able to attain this 
ambitious goal.” 


Conclusion 

In the last thirty years, Spain has transitioned from complete isolation to integration in 
the most important European structures. Since achieving a democratic pohtical system, 
Spain has tried to recover its standing and its pohtical influence in Europe. Today, Spain 
is a full member of European Union, Western European Union and NATO. So, from this 
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perspective, Spain wants to work closely with the other European countries in the 
construction of a 21st century Europe. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War has changed the 
strategic environment within Europe. As a result, and in a different way, all European 
countries have been affected by new trends and destabihzing forces. However, the most 
important European countries and organizations are now discussing and formulating a 
“new Europe.” 

One important aspect of this “new Europe” is the security issue. The security and 
stabihty of Europe are important not only for European countries, but also for the 
“Western world.” Eor this reason, from the Spanish perspective, NATO and the Western 
European Union are fundamental organizations for European security and stability. 
However, it is important that an appropriate network of relationships between these 
organizations and with other organizations such as UN, OSCE, CE...and so on, can exist. 
In this way, a close relationship between all will set up a new and stronger system of 
cooperative security in Europe. 

The Western European Union and NATO must be compatible and must not duphcate 
competencies and capabihties. In both cases, they must reaf fir m European security and 
identity, because the Europeans have to take a greater responsibihty for their common 
security. Moreover, in the NATO case, the “transatlantic hnk” is stiU important, because 
the security of Europe continues to be a vital interest to the countries of North America. 
Within the security and stabihty of Europe, Spain is convinced that it is closely hnked to 
the stabihty of the Mediterranean area. Eor this reason, Spain has always focused its 
efforts on this issue, by encouraging initiatives, maintaining bilateral relations with North 
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African countries and encouraging closer cooperation with European and western 
Mediterranean countries. 

Finally, Spain supports the process of enlargement of the AUiance. This enlargement 
will help to consohdate the democratic pohtical systems in those countries wishing to join 
NATO. However it must not be at expense of a good relationship with Russia, which is 
essential for a stable framework of Euro-Atlantic security. 
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Chapter 8 


Comparing & Contrasting Key Areas 

Having established the common framework, we are now able to set up a comparison 
of the different national perspectives as they relate to the main NATO issues, while 
focusing on factors of cohesion and factors that chahenge NATO sohdarity. We 
acknowledge the fact that three country perspectives out of 16 wih not cover ah the 
aspects and main issues within NATO in detail, but at the same time, the three countries’ 
different circumstances with regard to size, history and mihtary tradition do serve to 
illustrate some of the factors governing NATO’s future. 

From the individual perspectives we can extract common areas indicating NATO’s 
significance for the European security and stability. The areas include: 

1. The relationship between local and European regional threats. Impact of potential 
differences. 

2. European security architecture. Interlocking institutions and their relations and 
relative importance. 

3. National adaptation in major areas to new force structure. Trends within the 
alliance. 

4. Transatlantic link. 

Threats and Stability 

There is a difference in local threats based on level and direction. Based on the very 
significant changes that have occurred in surrounding countries, Denmark and Germany 
presently perceive no direct mihtary threats. However in the wider perspective, general 
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threats to the security and stabihty of Europe are perceived. Spain is relatively more 
threatened by North African areas of instabihty and mihtary potential. Due to its 
geographical position and economic interest in this area, Spain has always tried to 
estabhsh a strong and deep relationship, dialogue, and cooperation among all Riparian 
states. 

The extended security pohcies of Denmark and Germany both share the common goal 
of promoting stabihty and security in the whole European region. In addition, with the 
two countries’ active contribution to international out-of-area operations, the difference in 
perceived threat does not seem to challenge NATO solidarity in any serious way. 

We recognize that German and Danish focus is predominantly towards the East, 
which is only natural, as these countries have most to gain directly by the continuing 
enlargement process and the associated increase in stabihty. Spain has stated, its interest 
hes in contributing to Europe’s security and stabihty as a whole, and unreservedly backing 
the enlargement process. This will likewise not corrode the solidarity. 

In conclusion, the differences in local threats can be accommodated within the ahiance 
under the currently developed NATO strategy. The common goal of furthering the 
stabihty of the region as a whole, exemphfied by the latest NATO lead involvement in the 
Balkans, is binding the alliance together. 

Security Architecture 

Considering the main security issues in Europe, ah three countries reahze that these 
issues are too powerful and complex to be resolved by one sole nation or by any one of 
the existing security organizations, in isolation. An effective address to these issues wih 
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require the comprehensive use of appropriate instruments of power available through a 
coordinated effort by all European institutions, relevant to the issue at hand. 

All three nations emphasize the importance of NATO in the new European security 
structure especially in the mihtary dimension. Differences do exist between the countries 
on the issue of European defense identity, with Spain most actively promoting a sole 
European approach using the EU and the WEU, while Denmark, not being a full member 
of the latter, represents the opposite end of the spectrum, only hesitantly going along with 
the development of a separate European defense and security capabihty. The German 
position on the subject reahzes the need for Europe to take greater responsibihty on 
security issues and emphasizes the need for further European integration, while at the 
same time acknowledging the need to maintain the US involved in the European security 
environment. 

In the short term the differences can be overcome by practical workarounds, although 
the present coordination of the use of different lOPs through the various European 
institutions, is less than optimal. The European integration process will be the key factor, 
determining the relative importance of the institutions in the future European security 
architecture. This also holds true for NATO’s future value and applicabihty as security 
and stability provider in Europe. 

Adaptation of Force Structure 

The analysis of the three nations’ adaptation of forces in recent years, illustrates that 
there is a remarkable similarity present in the way that each country has tried to tailor its 
forces to the new strategic environment. This similarity exists also in the individual 
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countries’ national military objectives, and is an indication of a common view on the 
importance of countering the emerging less intensive but more complex threats in the 
European region as a whole. Conflict prevention and crisis management are now hsted 
side by side with territorial defense in tasks set up for all three countries’ military forces. 

The adaptation in the force structures is made in accordance with NATO’s new 
strategic concept in all countries, with emphasis on flexibihty, rapid mobihty, and 
operation in a multinational environment. Small differences do exist in the tempo with 
which these adapted forces are, or will become, operational, but the general adaptation 
process is the same. 


Transatlantic Link 

All three countries recognize the mutual benefit to both the European countries and 
the US in meeting the emerging challenges of the 2E' century (global trends) in unison 
from a foundation of common shared values. This is also the stated official US policy.^ 

All three countries agree strongly on the US role as a balancing actor in Europe. The 
US mihtary capabihties are, presently, a very important element in off-setting the 
remaining Russian conventional and nuclear potential. Eurthermore, US guidance in 
generating appropriate and coordinated responses to emerging crisis in Europe, is 
necessary from a short term perspective, but may be replaced in the future by a more 
developed European security and defense identity. NATO’s future viabihty will be tied 
closely to this development. 

The perceived importance of tying the US to the European security environment for 
these various reasons will act as a factor in strengthening NATO cohesion in the future. 
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Realistically, from the US perspective, this cohesive factor wiU be quahfied by the fact that 
the US interest in Europe is waning, with the main security focus shifting to areas of more 
immediate pertinence to US national security. 


Notes 

^ The White House. A National Security Strategy of Engagement and Enlargement. 
Washington. U.S. Government Printing Office. February 1996. 
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Chapter 9 


Conclusion 

The sudden disintegration of the Soviet Empire in the late 1980s hfted the bipolar 
strategic overlay which had governed the European security situation for the previous 40 
years. NATO was propelled into a state of identity crisis, and with the main enemy gone, 
the aUiance’s very raison d’etre was challenged. The new strategic environment 
introduced new and more complex threats to European security. The war in the former 
Yugoslavia was a clear example of trends in the evolution of threats to the security of the 
region. 

The combined effort of the presently deployed NATO lead force in the Balkan area, 
based on the aUiance’s new strategic concept, is in stark contrast to the initial disconcerted 
European and American approach to the crisis. This clearly shows that NATO has indeed 
adapted its pohcy effectively so far, and that the aUiance stiU presently has a very large role 
to play in the European security arena. 

The aUiance’s mostly successful adaptation until now, does not change the fact that 
NATO’s viabiUty in the future wiU be tested in a continuaUy changing environment, where 
the complexity of the emerging threats wiU put more emphasis on the use of lOPs other 
than the miUtary. This wiU fundamentaUy change the balance between the institutions in 
the European security architecture. With NATO being the only transatlantic institution in 
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this architecture, this will consequently also change the relationship between Europe and 
the American NATO partners. 

The three country perspectives and the comparative analysis, give an understanding of 
significant areas influencing the future viabihty of NATO as an important European 
security and stabihty provider. Although not representative of the whole aUiance, the 
three country perspectives do provide significant insights into different aspects of NATO’s 
role in the new strategic situation, covering regional perspectives from Northern to 
Southern Europe. 

The comparative analysis shows major similarities in aU key areas affecting NATO’s 
future. AU countries recognize that national security is best provided by addressing 
security concerns at the European level in a proactive way, seeking to increase the stabihty 
in the region as a whole. AdditionaUy, each country advocates deaUng with the emerging 
threats to European stability using a supra-national approach. 

NATO’s new strategic concept reflects this approach in deaUng with future European 
security concerns, giving the aUiance the practical means of generating a common 
response to emerging threats. The national force adaptation in each of the three member 
states clearly demonstrates strong support of this strategic concept, and shows the 
countries’ conviction that NATO is the only vaUd security organization, responsible 
predominantly for creating miUtary responses. NATO’s existence is thus not seriously 
challenged in the short term. 

The different perspectives provide the common perception that maintaining the 
transatlantic Unk is vital for the future development of NATO and is in the interest of the 
European nations. Presently, and in the short term, the US engagement is necessary as a 
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balancing factor in Europe, and it generates appropriate and coordinated responses to 
emerging regional crises. 

In the long term, the transatlantic relationship will change with the growing European 
security and defense identity, and as responses to the regional con fli cts become more 
comprehensive involving other European institutions. Combined with the waning US 
interest in Europe this wiU, in turn, change the relative importance of NATO as an 
institution, and perhaps challenge the aUiance’s current position. However, the 
transatlantic hnk will remain important as there is an obvious mutual benefit for the 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic in meeting the global emerging challenges of 2U' 
century in unison, and NATO will stiU have a crucial role to play in coordinating these 
efforts. 
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